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THE LEWIS AND CLARK CLUB. 


TueErE has recently been organized, under the above 
name, at Pittsburg, Pa. a sportsman’s club from which 
much good may be hoped for. As yet only its foundations 
have been laid, but it is organized on right lines, and may 
confidently be expected to do good work. Its establish- 
ment is gratifying evidence of the continually widening 
public interest in the preservation of the natural resources 
cf this country. 

The club is modeled after the Boone and Crockett Club, 
which was organized in 1887, whose good work has been 
evidenced for many years. The objects of the Lewis and 
Clark Club are (1) geographical research and explora- 
tion, (2) protection and preservation of game for pur- 
poses of legitimate sport, (3) enforcement of the game 
laws, (4) encouragement of outdoor life and the study 
of natural history, (5) collection of such information 
relative to the haunts of the big game of North America 
as may be useful to sportsmen. Only big-game hunters 
who by fair stalking or still-hunting have killed with a 
rifle two or more head of big game are eligible to mem- 
bership. 

The organizers are the following: Hon. Wm. M. Ken- 
nedy, Hon. George Shiras 3d, John M. Phillips, James 
M. Jarvis, Frank M. Turner, H. Wilfred DuPuy, J. Bis- 
sell Speer, Edward J. House, Dr. Cecil C. Jarvis, Fred. 
B. Hussey, Emil Winter, Frank W. Kennedy, James W. 
Grove, W. Harry Brown, E. J. Taylor, Philip A. Moore, 
David P. Black, J. N. Hussey, Dr. C. H. Voigt, S, H. 
McKee, Francis L; Robbins, Robert F. Phillips, A. W. 
Pollock, J. T. M. Stonerod, W. K. Shiras, Robert W. 
Bissell, George E. Painter, J. L. Walsh, George S. Gar- 
ritt, Ralph Theophilus, Frank T. Brooks, J. Ernest Roth, 
George N. Monro, Jr.; D. McK. Lloyd, S. W. Childs, 
Frederick S. Webster. The officers are: President, Wm. 
M. Kennedy; Vice-Presidents, George S. Garritt, John 
M. Phillips and W. K. Shiras; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. J. Bissell Speer. The membership of the club is to 
be limited to 100, of whom 75 shall be Pennsylvanians 
and 25 non-residents of that State. 





Hon, George Shiras 3d is perhaps the most prominent 
member of the club. He has distinguished himself as a 
naturalist, but especially as a photographer of wild ani- 
mals, and during his career as member of Congress has 
introduced a number of bills whose purpose is the pro- 
tection of game and generally the preservation of ‘our 
natural resources. His efforts in the protection of wild- 
fowl and migratory birds, by placing them in the custody 
and under the protection of the Federal Government as 
embodied in what is known as the Shiras Bill, are fresh in 
the public mind, and he has also brought forward other 
measures whose purpose is the preservation of the large 
game in the Yellowstone Park and in the forest reserves. 

It is a good sign for this country when men, of what- 
ever walk in life, associate themselves together with the 
honest purpose of protecting those natural objects which 
since the settlement of America have been regarded as 
belonging to whoever should take them without regard 
to the’ time or the method of taking. As the years pass 
we are seeing more and more examples of the growth of 
a feeling that this. action is necessary to the public wel- 
fare. Of such associations the Boone and Crockett Club 
is perhaps the most notable, but the organization recently 
of the National Audubon Society and of the Lewis and 
Clark Club on January 14, show how this feeling is 
growing. We may imagine that while the newest of these 
associations is organized nominally for purposes of sport, 
it will, like its older brother just mentioned, find out be- 
fore long that the protection of big game is a more in- 
teresting, as it is a more important, matter than its 
destruction, 
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THE OPTIMISM OF SPORTSMEN. 


THE felicitous trait of hoping ever that the future will 
abound with good times, and in memory cherishing only 
the happy events of the past, is a characteristic of true 
sportsmen. So enthusiastic is he in his ideals that be- 
times the imaginary to hira becomes the reality. 

Practical sportsmanship, besides conferring innumerable 
physical benefits, is a powerful stimulus to the energies of 
the mind. By virtue of it men of dormant intellects be- 
come pleasingly bright, and men of bright intellects attain 
the heights of genius. It clears the reasoning faculties 
of their fogginess, quickens the imagination and beautifies 
the manner of expression; and all this independently of 


whether or not there are any apparent physical benefits 
conferred by it. 


And yet this benign phase of sportsmanship is rarely 
treated seriously, and never treated in the liberal extent 
which its importance merits. This neglect is a grievous 
loss. All other of sportsmanship interests have been 
generally elaborated. Of the pleasures of sportsmanship 
as they are associated with its practices, speculations and 
guild sympathies, many hundreds of praiseworthy pages 
have been published, much to the permanent advantage of 
the myriad of readers who derived useful instruction and 
entertainment from them. 

Excepting this omission in reference to the mental 
benefits, the literature of sport is of the highest order. 
The genius of its authors is second to none. And yet, 
because of this omission, it may feelingly be said that it 
fails as a properly balanced literature. The objective ever 
dominates or overwhelms the subjective. Copious writ- 
ings are devoted to the pleasures of pursuit, of capture, 
and of good companionship, while its mental phenomena 
are ignored or flippantly considered. Indeed, scoffers be- 
times greedily seize upon the manifestations of the sports- 
man’s mind as lawful subjects for their gibes and jeers. 
Harm beyond computation is the result of such doings. 

By way of illustrating the rapid evolution consequent 
te practical sportsmanship, let us take, by way of exam- 
ple, an instance which is of common knowledge. Let us 
take an average man, one who follows methodically his 
business vocation day after day, in manner as stolid ap- 
parently as an old ox. He follows the routine in certain 
set forms, mind and body conforming to a fixed habit of 
life. Could a chart of the man’s mind, portraying its lines 
of effort, be constructed for one business day, it would 
serve as a daily history of his business life. 

But let us assume that this narrow, impassive business 
man goes a-fishing, and that, after a time, he hooks a fish 
and plays it with skill, more or less. The fish rushes 
furiously to and fro, its vague form and color blending 
with the changing lights and shadows of the water. The 
rod jerkily bends to the fierce struggle of the fish. Other 
than the lengthening shadows which play about the fish’s 
struggles and the bend of the rod’s tip, there are no 
objects which will serve as a standart by which to de- 
termine the fish’s length and weight. The revivified mind 
of the angler comes to the rescue. The fish breaks away. 
According to the lights and shadows and bend of the rod, 
he was a perfect giant of his kind, be he trout or bass or 
bullhead. The sluggish mind of the business man is 
gone, and in its stead is the broader, higher, and more 
nimble wit of the angler. In place of the former taci- 
turnity there is a pleasing long flow of elegant language. 
Descriptive powers of the highest orders are developed. 
The intellectual faculties have had a salutary stimulus 
which age, misfortune or business never more can dull. 
The big fish which broke away is not an imaginary fish, 
nor is the number caught an imaginary number. To him 
who has fished and lost it is a reality. The mental wings 
have been found good, and are thus encouraged to longer 
flights. Warmth is infused into the wealth of imagery, 
the inventive faculties are matured, the vocabulary is 
enlarged to correspond to the larger mentality, and thus 
is the mind permanently benefited. 

The sport of shooting afield confers like benefits. The 
stolid business man who in the daily routine could dis- 
cover nothing more exciting than the most wearisome 
of commonplaces, also has his intellect quickened. He 
will observe that the royally bred blue blood setter, 
Rameses III., pointed a quail accurately at a distance of 
500 yards, which demonstrates the marvelous functional 
powers of the dog’s nose, not to say the marvelous 
fragrance of the quail, ry Fe ; 


a 


To bring into notice the benign evolution of the mind 
consequent to practical sportsmanship, only the mere sug- 
gestion is necessary. Each sportsman of his own knowl- 
edge will readily contribute numerous specifications of 
the mind’s improvement from practical sportsmanship. 

Thus the sportsman acquires a sunny disposition, and 
always looks hopefully on the bright side of things. 
Where he once was pessimistic as an average man, he is 
fragrance of the quail. 

This mental phenomenon should be treated with the 
respect and attention which its importance deserves. It 
is a matter for profound felicitation inasmuch as it indi- 
cates an enlarged mentality agg therewith a larger size of 
hat. But, like the poor, the scoffers we have always 
with us. 





MICHIGAN DUCKS. 


At the meeting of Michigan sportsmen at Detroit last 
week, the majority of representatives favored the aboli- 
tion of spring duck shooting, though the members who 
came from interior counties protested that without spring 
shooting they would have no ducks whatever. They are 
entitled to sympathy, but consideration of them must end 
there. No possible ducking law would suit everybody or 
give everybody shooting. The rule here as in other in- 
terests is that the greatest good to the greatest number 
must prevail, and if this imposes hardships and depriva- 
tions on the minority, the minority must make the best of 
it. This is the situation in Michigan. 

One thing is beyond question: the duck supply of this 
country is now so disproportionate when compared with 
the tax upon it by the immense army of shooters, that 
spring shooting must everywhere be forbidden. We must 
accept the rule with respect to migratory wildfowl that 
holds with respect to migratory woodcock. Thé birds 
about to nest must be given the immunity we give the 
birds that are nesting. This is not sentiment. It is hard 
common sense. : 

The outlook for the abolition of spring duck shooting 
by the agency of uniform State laws is an accomplishment 
extremely remote. The end, however, might be attained 
speedily and permanently through the agency of the 
Shiras Bill. It behooves provident shooters everywhere 
to work for the proposed Federal law on wildfowl. 


ROBERT SWAYNE GIFFORD. 


Goop sportsmanship in this country has met with a sad 
loss in the death, on Sunday last, of Robert Swayne Gif-. 
ford, the artist. 

He was born in Naushon, Mass., December 23, 1840; 
studied painting in Europe, and afterward opened a 
studio in Boston; but had lived in New York for nearly 
forty years. He was eminent as a landscape painter, and 
has left behind him many canvasses, ail of them note- 
worthy. In 1899 Mr. Gifford accompanied the Harriman 
Expedition to Alaska, and on that memorable trip made 
many sketches from which, later, he did many beautiful 
paintings in oil. He was an untiring worker, and his 
industry and his determination enabled him to’ secure 
many beautiful views, which might have escaped a man. 
who was less earnest. 

Standing in the first rank in his- profession, Mr. Gifford 
was also a keen sportsman, and was especially devoted’ 
to yachting. He was a good sailorman and enjoyed noth- 
ing better than managing a boat or talking on yachting 
subjects. 

Mr. Gifford was a most delightful man, possessing a 
charm of manner and a kindness of heart which greatly 


endeared him to all who knew him well. His death 
carries grief to many a heart. 








Wuat an old-time and far-away flavor pervades those 
buffalo hunting reminiscences of Cabia Blanco. He is 
writing of a big game animal which is no longer known 
to the prairies, and of a hunting race which has long. 
since given over its hunting as a means of subsistence, . 
and is slowly learning to live like the white man. We 
count the story a valuable contribution to the history of 
the last years of Indian roaming in the.Southwest. This 
account of a buffalo hunt is in reality an intimate study 
of the Indians and their ways; it is one of those narra- 
tives of personal experience which will be consulted by 
the historian of the times who would write more than 
dry-as-dust records. 


—w 
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Rondeau. 


In winter days, when tired out, 
And weary with the world without, 
Before the fire, burning high, 

I light my pipe with happy sigh, 
And put my business cares to rout. 


Though failures oft my efforts flout, 
I’ve other things to think about, 
When in my easy chair I lie, 
In winter days. 


In dreams the streams again I scout, 
The foam-flicked pool, the moment’s doubt, 

The flies, the gleam, the splash, the cry, 

The reel, the rush, then high and dry 
I land again the lusty trout, 

In winter days. 
RoBert THORNE NEWBERRY. 
Curcaeo. 


The Wind in the Chimney. 


Here in the depths of the country—on the edge of this 
barren moorland—how still it is at night! 

Save the ticking of the clock and the sinking of the 
ashes in the dying fire, not a sound falls upon the ear. 

The lamp has burned low, but the light of the brilliant 
winter moon is streaming through the windows, illu- 
minating the apartment in a ghostly sort of way. 2 

Outside the snow-clad moor is seen stretching away in 
vague, Jonely perspective. y 

A sense of solitude and isolation falls upon one. This 
is too much like death is a thought that arises, and a 
longing for the city—for the hum of life—takes posses- 
sion of the mind. 

But hark! What is that? 

It is the wind in the chimney—the brave North Wind 
—arrived to tell of his adventures! 

Ah, this, at least, is a variety. Let us listen. 

“With a long-drawn sigh,” says Boreas, “I awoke 
from sleep in my cavern beneath the Pole; then, with a 
rush and a roar issued forth and careered over the hum- 
mock ice. 

“On I sped with such relentless force that the icy cliffs 
shrieked and wailed as I swept around them. 

“I met a polar bear and caught the echo of his growls 
as he fled before me to shelter. 

“Suddenly I came upon a band of musk-oxen who 
stood snorting for a while, defying me. But I pierced 
through their thick shield of hair with my arrows, and 
they, like the bear, turned and fled, bellowing. 

“Next I met a flock of ptarmigan. They cowered at 
my approach, thinking I might sweep over them, but I 
lifted them up with a whirring of wings and drove them 
like snowflakes before me. 

“For a while I dallied and played in an amphitheatre 
of granite, ice-bound hills, which rumbled as though 
shaken by an earthquake. 

“Then, issuing forth upon a plain like a herd of wild 
mustangs, I galloped madly for a hundred miles, leaving 
clouds of snow dust behind me. 

“At length I was swerved from my. course by a huge 
rocky promontory. On rounding this I. came upon open 
water, with a sea lion on an ice floe, basking in the sun. 
1 swooped down upon him with the beak and talons of a 
hundred eagles; he roused himself, shuddered, and then, 
with a roar, dived beneath the black waters for safety. 

“Over the open sea I sallied, agitating its surface till 
the ice floes moaned and groaned as if in agony. 

“When I reached the shore my progress was impeded 
by towering cliffs hung with icicles. In a fury I dashed 
the waves against them till they boomed like distant 
thunder. 

“Vaulting over the impeding cliffs, I descended upon 
« forlorn tundra. Across this I winged my flight like a 
flock of wild geese, with a creaking, melancholy sound. 

“At length I came to the land of the muskegs. Here 
I lingered a while, keening among the sedge and the 
willows. 

“T met a starving wolf and chased him to his den, howl- 
ing dismally. 

“And then I met a skulking fox, whom I whipped 
under a rock, where he sat whining. 

“From the land of the muskegs on, on to the land of 
the moose and the elk! There I met scattered bands 
and sent them paddling softly over the snow to the shelter 
of the woods. 

“And when I reached the latter, what a panic I created 





among the jays and woodpeckers! How they screamed- 


with fright as they fled hither and thither in search of 
some protecting thicket! The solitary owl, too, made a 
hideous complaint. 

“But these outcries were as nothing to those of the 
panther and the lynx. Such was the din they created in 
the resounding forest that in vain I try to imitate it. 

“Out again I rushed upon the surface of a frozen lake. 
expanding for miles. I swept it clear of snow and left it 
shimmering in the noonday sun. : 

“Further, further south—in among the giant trees. O. 
but I love the big woods! How I leap among the upper 
branches and play my organ and sing in solemn joy! 

“But especially do I love the pines. Among these 1 
am seized with an irresistible desire to rest and sleep. [ 


play myself a lullaby—now like the murmur of 3 distant 
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sea upon a beach, and again like a mother’s sigh as she 
watches her sleeping babe.” 
* * - * * * on om 


What more the North Wind said was unheard, for the 
watcher had succumbed to the influence of the last recital. 
When he awoke the fire and the lamp had gone out, and 
the mystery of moonlight and silence pervaded all. 

Frank Moonan. 


A Buffalo Hunt with the Comanches 


(Continued from page 2%.) 


THE only sorrow that these boys seemed to have was 
the fact that they could not get guns; their fathers and 
brothers would not let them have theirs lest they broke 
or lost them. I seldom used mine, as it was a Spring- 
field and I wanted a magazine gun—the Marlin was my 
iavorite—so I let the boys use mine, and one another of 
them would have it about every day. A boy would 
get it and half a dozen cartridges, then travel around all 
afterncon and either bring in a turkey or antelope for 
every shot he fired or else return me the cartridges. He 
never fired until sure of hitting, and would craw! on his 
belly an hour to get close enough to an antelope to almost 
knock it down before firing at all. I adopted their plan 
now and made less misses myself. I did not care for the 
waste of ammunition—I was not paying for it—but I did 
care for the loss of my game. 

We moved camp over to a new site on McClellen 
Creek, a branch of the North Fork and a favorite camp- 
ing place for Indians. The Cohallie Comanches, whom 
we had defeated in 1872, had been in this camp we were 
now in only a week before we struck them, and the camp 
they were in when we did strike them was only a few 
miles from here on the main stream. Next day the chief 
and I were out and I proposed that we go over there 
and see if I could find the place again. We hunted for an 
hour, but could not locate it. We had burned the camp, 
and it being down in the river bottom, a high river had 
since washed all traces of it away; but at last I remem- 
bered that the chief’s lodge had stood up on the edge of 
the prairie; and hunting it up, I at last could locate the 
site of the camp. These Indians had been Comanches 
also, but they had never been on a reservation, They 
roamed all over western Texas, here coming down to the 
settlements to raid them every once in a while. We 
started to round them up in 1869, but only got a few of 
them then. The next time we got after them was in 1871. 
Then we ran them across the Staked Plains, but got none 
of them; and at last in 1872 we found them here, and the 
troop I then belonged to being sent in on foot, we sur- 
prised them, and after half an hour’s fight killed about 
150 and took 135 of their squaws and children. I stood 
here on the bank and thought of this-fight. It had been 
the hardest one that any Indians had ever given us up to 
that time. We had just as hard ones after this, though, 
when we were sent after Apaches in Arizona. The chief 
wanted to know what I was thinking about. “About that 
fight,” I told him. 

“Yes,” he said, “the Comanche can fight. He don’t 
run; the Cheyenne does; but the Comanche is a soldier, 
he fights; the Cheyenne is a dog, he runs. But the 
Comanche don’t fight you any more. It is not good.” 

This old rascal was even then studying up a plan to 
leave the reservation and come out here, and I knew it; 
but it did not cause me any worry. If I did not want to 
stay with him I could go and he would furnish me an 
excuse if I needed it. There would be no danger of these 
Indians hurting me, I knew that. 

A few days after we had come to the new camp we 
were joined by the first Indians I had seen except our 
own since we had left the agency. These were the 
Techis and Wichitas, two large bands who hunted in 
company. They had been east of us all the time since 
starting, and had got no buffalo yet, had few rations with 
them, and were hungry. Our squaws gave them meat, 
and that evening their two chiefs with our chief and my- 
self took dinner in the chief’s lodge, and then held a 
council. The chief’s squaw brought out the big pipe, a 
large bowl of redstone with a stem two feet long. She 
filled it and handed it to the chief, who lit it and offered 
it to me. I waved my hand to the Techis chief, 
and he, taking the pipe, drew a mouthful of 
smoke, blew it upward, and then handed it to 
the Wichita chief, who went through the same per- 
formance, then handed it to our chief, who, after he had 
got his share of it, handed it now to me, and I, taking a 
pull out of it, then handed it back to him. and he gave it 
to the squaw, who put it away. Then the Techis chief 
got on his feet, and drawing his buffalo robe around him, 
said: “The Techis and the Comanches are friends. If 
the Comanche wants this country west to hunt in, then 
the Techis will go north; and if the Comanche want the 
country north, then the Techis will go west. I have 
spoken.” 

Our chief then got up and said: “It is good. There 
are many buffalo at the west, but there are also many at 
the ors let the Techis go north, I will go west. I have 
spoken.” 

The Wichita chief now had his inning, and he was will- 
ing to go north also. Then they looked ai me. They 
want my opinion about it, I thought. Well, I am like the 
stump speaker who gets up and tells us that he did not 
expect to be called on to-night and hardly knows what to 
say, then proceeds to say it for the next hour and a half, 





But I can say what I want to say Indian fashion, I guess. 
1 don’t often get a chance to say anything in council. I 
had chances after this, though. I got up, but waited a 
moment before speaking. It does not do to answer an 
indian in council right off the handle; you must study the 
question first; it is etiquette. Then I said: “I have heard 
what the chiefs have said. My ears have been open and 
i have listened. Let the Techis and the Wichitas go to 
the Wolf Creek country. There is much buffalo there 
always. Many moons ago I saw them. They come there 
always. The road is open now to the Techis and 
Wichitas, and no man shall stop them. I have spoken.” 

This Wolf Creek country is a square strip of country 
which at that time belonged nowhere; it lay between 
Texas and Kansas, and had the Territory on the east of 
it, while New Mexico was to the west. Some mistake in 
an old survey had left it out of all of them. It should 
have been given to Texas, but is a county in Oklahoma 
now. It was a beautiful country then and had plenty of 
buffalo. We called it No Man’s Land, the Indians calling 
it the Wolf Creek country. Wolf Creek, a branch of the 
North Fork of the Canadien, heads here. 

The Techis and Wichitas pulled out for the north next 
morning, and another band of Indians came in the same 
day. "Fhey were the Arapahoes from Fort Reno or the 
Darlington agency. I knew the chief and his band. In 
fact, there were very few chiefs doing business in this 
country that I did not know. The Arapahoes are a kind 
of first cousins to the Cheyennes, and while not quite as 
mean as the Cheyennes, still they could stand a good deal 
of improvement and not be hurt by it either. The 
Comanches did not like them; neither did I, and there 
was no love thrown away on the other side. The old 
chief did not like me, but his not liking me did not cause 
me any loss ci sleep. When he camped here to-day he 
took particular pains to put his camp almost on top of us. 
Friendly Indians don’t do this. They want to camp by 
themselves on account of the wood and grass. 

“T’'ll shake up that chief,” I told our chief, “if he tries 
tc follow us. I have-it in for him. He don’t like me, 
and before many mcons he may like me still less.” 

“He goes after us to the Salt Fork,” our chief said, “and 
I don’t want him there.” 

“You won't get him. I'll fix that.” 

“But the Arapahoe has many soldiers,” the chief told 
me. 


“Yes, I see them. I know the soldiers. They don’t 
say anything. I talk to their little chief and tell him what 
I want. He says, ‘Go ahead; I don’t care. I won't stop 
y ou.’ ” 

The Arapahoes had an escort of a corporal and half.a 
dozen men. The corporal was a young man not long in 
the service, or he would not have let this Arapahoe walk 
all over him, as he seemed to be doing. I found fault 
with this corporal for letting these Indians camp so near 
us when they had all western Texas to camp in. ‘ 

“I can’t help it,” the corporal said. “You know this 
chief as well-as I do. He does just as he pleases.” 

“He would not if I had him out, then,” I told him. 
“He would do as I pleased or go home again in a hurry. 
But I am not trying to instruct you, corporal; I am not 
supposed to know how.” 

had been a non. com. long before this corporal had 
ever seen the army, and did know how to instruct him, 
though, and he knew that I did. 

“Yes, I know your chief from away back, and he knows 
me, too, corporal; and if he tries any of his smart tricks 
here, I am going to straighten him out. I have the 
crowd here to do it, if you don’t interfere.” 

“I won't, then,” he said, “I am tired of him already.” 

Our chief now wanted to get off as quickly as possible. 
We had a place on the Salt Fork west of this where we 
meant to camp for some time; and that chief no doubt 
had his eye on the same spot. There were few good 
camps over there. So I told our chief to send a boy 
around and tell the families to be ready to move early in 
the morning; and if that Arapahoe tried to follow us, 
—_ I would take the boys and the young men and stop 

im. 

We started early next morning, and as soon as the camp 
had got strung out on the trail the chief sent me all his 
young men. I had the boys already. I might have called 
for all hands, but if I did then the chief would come 
also, and I meant to conduct this campaign myself. 

I and my party kept back a mile or two behind the 
squaws and their train, and in about an hour we saw the 
Arapahoe chief and his band coming. We had stolen a 
march on him, but he was now digging out to get into the 
Salt Fork ahead of us, take the best camp there, then let 
us take what was left. 

I called to my Comanches to “make the line.” Had they 
been cavalry I would have told them to “On right front; 
into line, gallop, march.” But these Comanches formed 
their line right across the trail, and did not need any 
assistance from “Upton’s Tactics” to help them form it, 
either. Then each man who had a gun drew it out of 
the case he carried it in on his saddle, and loading it, 
threw it across his arm and sat there like a statue. 
rode to their front, and as I saw the boys stringing their 
bows (their bows are always carried in the case unstrung 
and are strung only when wanted for use), I said, “Let 
no boy shoot now until I tell him. I'll tell my brothers 
when to shoot.” 

I did not draw my carbine, but sat in front of my 
command and waited. “I am a captain of cavalry at last,” 
| said. “It has been a Jong time in coming, and is rather 
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i lar, too. My commission has not got here yet. I may 
~ Se oe i instead of a commission, but let it go 
”» 
at ‘ ; 
Arapahoes were nearly up now, and their chief, 
Be us halted here, also halted his outfit, then rode 
torward alone, I started and met him half way. 

“Why does the Arapahoe follow the trail of the 
Comanche?” I asked hém. 4 

“I go to the Salt Fork to hunt. I am not following the 
Comanche. I don’t want him.” | rie 

“The Salt Fork is there,” I said, pointing to the south- 
west, “let the Arapahoe go that way. That road is open. 
This one is not open. I have it closed. I say it. 

The chief looked at my line of battle, then looked back 
to see where his corporal and escort were. They were 
not in sight. They had remained far enough in the rear 
uot to get mixed up in this affair. 

“I go that way,” he said, | 

“It is good. That road is wide and no man shall stop 
you. I say it.” ‘ 

The Arapahoe chief turned his party south, and as 
soon as I saw that he really meant to go that way, I let 
him go, and’kept on to overtake our band. , 

We camped that night in the Salt Fork of the Canadien, 
near its head, eat 

We had overtaken the buffalo again; it seemed that 
they could not get away from us. There were plenty 
of them. I have shot-them here, stalking them on foot 
among these sand hills the same as I would hunt deer. 
When we hunted them mounted,-we would get as close to 
them as possible, going up slowly; then when they had 
taken the alarm, we would ride after them and run them 
down ;-and it took a good pony to run them down, too. 
When we had got up with the bunch, we would single out 
the animal we wanted, then ride close in on him and 
shoot him. I have shot them when my pistol was close 
enough to burn the hair. The moment the pony saw the 
fiash of the pistol, he would jump sideways and go off. 
He was afraid of being charged on. It is singular, but 
it is a fact, that should the man be thrown, the wounded 
buffalo would pay no attention to him, but continue to 
follow the pony. We shot them just behind the fore- 
shoulder; that was the only spot in which they could be 
hit to be killed. 


When I got among these buffalo I got excited, and shot ; 


as long as I had a ball in cither of my pistols. I never 
used but one pistol at a time, though, and contented 
myself with shooting them singly. I have read an account 
of how men rode into them, then dropping their reins 
shot right and left, using two pistols. I could not do that. 
Neither could they. The man who rode in among them 
that way would stay there. He and his horse would be 
gored and trampled to death. The writer of such stuff— 
it had not been written for me, but for boys—probably 
killed his buffalo in his mind behind a desk in Boston or 
New York; he never killed them out here on the plains, 
and he probably had forgotten when giving us—or the 
boys, rather—this blood-and-thunder narrative, that there 
were still a few men living who really had killed buffalo, 
even if they could only kill one at a time. 7 

I shot my first buffalo in 1855, and since then had killed 
my share of them and a few more besides, and I could 
hunt them with any Indian chief and kill as many in the 
same time as he could. The white man who could kill 
more than one of these old chiefs could does not live 
now, or if he does, I have never met him. An Indian 
who had only a bow and arrows could shoot nearly as 
many as we could. He would ride on the right side of 
the buffalo, and send an arrow clear through him, so that 
it could be pulled out on the opposite side. The arrows 
were tipped with broad iron points, and could only be 
taken out that way. Each tribe has its arrows marked 
differently. The mark is in the shape of the blood gutter 
that runs from the heart toward the feather. If an arrow 
is lost and a friendly Indian finds it, he always returns it 
to the chief of the tribe whose mark it bears, and he 
knows to whom in his tribe this arrow belongs; but if 
found by an enemy he generally breaks it; though I 
have had a Cheyenne return a Comanche arrow to me; 
he might not have given it to the chief, though. 

Our bows were made of osage orange, or burdock, as the 
Texans call it; bois d’arc, the French name for this 
wood, is where they get the name burdock from. 
When a piece of this orange wood that would make a 
bow was found, it was cut; then might be carried for 
the next six months before being made into a bow. While 
the men and boys made their own arrows, one man here 
made all the bows, and some of our men had bows that 
could hardly be bought from them. They make bows to 
sell to tourists, but these are only made to sell. They 
would not use them-themselves. I had a bow and its 
case and a quiver full of arrows that were made for me, 
and I got to be expert enough to be able to send an arrow 
just where I wanted it. I gave the bow and arrows to a 
museum in St. Louis some years after this. 

A good many men who had pistols still used the bow 
and kept the pistol in reserve, on account of their not 
having much powder for them. Most of their pistols 
were the old powder and ball Colt’s or Remington, while 
mine were breechloaders; and my cartridges would not 
fit their pistols. But I often lent one of mine to them, 
and when I did so an Indian and I would ride down a 
herd and I would have to do close shooting to not let him 
beat me. I have given a pistol to’ a son of the chief's, a 
boy of about twenty years of age, and have had him get 
six buffalo in six shots. 4 

When I first joined the band, I saw a fine, heavy-built, 
milk-white pony in the chief’s herd that was never ridden, 
and I asked the chief why he was not used. A 

“He can’t be ridden,” he said, “he throws us off him. 
He is no good. I will shoot him some day, then we will 
eat him.” . 

“No, don’t shoot him just yet. I'll give him a chance 
to throw me one of these days. I don’t think he can do 
it, though.” ‘ : 

I had been waiting for a “s place to ride him, and 
now had it; so one morning I told the negro boy to r 
the pony and bring him in. I put my McClellan saddle 
and heavy bridle on him, and then the negro thought he 
could ride him with this saddle. I told him to try. [ 
had kept the rope on the horse’s neck, and stood off hold- 

the end of it. The boy mounted, and after the pony 
jumps dismounted over the pony’s 
round stick and lashed it to the 
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pommel of the saddle. It is called a bucking stick, and 
with this on the pony could not throw the boy, the stick 
holding him on by pressing against his legs. The negro 
boy got on him again, and the pony tried to buck him off ; 
but every time he did so, I jerked on the rope and shut 
off his wind. . Next the pony tried to lie down and roll 
him off, but I called the pony’s attention to this rope 
again. The boy now got off and said he would give it up. 
I led the pony down close to the river bank where the 
sand was a foot deep, and taking off the rope and stick, 
mounted him. He tried to buck, but could not; the sand 
was too deep. Then he started off, and with every: jump 
that he made I gave him a cut with a short riding whip— 
a quirt it is called. Next he tried to roll, but I had him 
there also; I had on a pair of gilt spurs such as the 
officers wear, with sharp rowels. I could cut his sides to 
pieces with them; so I “gave him the spurs,” as our 
officers tell us to do when the horse goes on a strike and 
quits. These spurs were something he had not “met up 
with” before, and he concluded that he did not want to 
lie down to-day. After I had half killed him, I got off 
him and led him out of the sand. The chief, who was 
looking on, wanted to know if I was tired. 

“No, but the pony is.” 

“Oh, go on, kill him; he is no good.” 

“No, you don’t kill this pony. I'll ride him or he will 
kill me.” 

I led him up to camp, took his saddle off, got a lumg 
of sugar and offered it to him. He looked at it, then at 
me, then taking the sugar, ate it, and rubbed his nose 
against my shoulder. He wanted more sugar. 

“He likes you now,” the chief said, “he won’t try to 
throw you any more.” 

He never did. I rode him out to the herd, and turning 
Lim loose caught a small pony to hunt buffalo on. When 
I came in in the evening the chief's squaw said: “You 
have the Comanche language, but no Comanche name, 
and I have a name for you now.” 

“What is it, my sister?” I asked. 

“‘Cabia Blanco,’ White Pony,” she told me. 

“It is good. I like it.” And as Cabia Blanco I was 
known ever afterwards. 

The next morning, going out to the herd, I held up a 
lump of sugar and my pony came to me and let me mount 
him. I rode him all this and the following winter. He 
turned out to be one of the fastest ponies that we had, 
and a good buffalo pony, but I never used him in hunting 
if T had a charce to change his saddle to a sorrel pony. 
I had a superstition that I could not be killed when 
inounted on a sorrel; and never would ride a horse of 
any other color in the cavalry. I-rodea sorrel for twenty 
years, ten of them in a bay horse troop, and at one time 
I had the only sorrel in the troop, the captain allowing 
tne to keep him when he traded off all his off-colored 
horses for bays. CaBia BLANCO. 

[The Spanish of Cabia Blanco’s name is Caballo blanco, 
white horse, the sound of caballo, horse, being cab-i-o; 
the “i” being sounded like the English pronoun of the 
first person. ] 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Camp. Medicine_and Surgery. 

Mr. Georce KENNEDy’s request as to filling his medical 
case to take into camp has excited my interest. It has 
been my experience during many years of outing that 
the services of a surgeon-are more needed in camp than 
are those of a physician: The most common accident in 
my experience has come_from the ignorant or careless use 
of the camp ax or tomahawk. ' The tenderfoot likes to 
chop, and frequently the ax glances or fails to hit its 
mark, and in consequence of this miss a wound more or 
less serious often results. While I am a sincere admirer 
of our great leader, Nessmuk, yet I have given up the 
use of his double-bitted ax because of its danger. The 
most natural thing is to strike it into a log or into a tree 
with one of its edges uppermost, and I know of one or 
two accidents resulting from such a careless disposal of it. 
If the ax had been of the usual solid head, no accident 
would have happened. 

Drugs are a physician’s tools, and what one physician 
would use might not be used by another one, although 
they would both achieve the same result. My experience 
of the past twenty-five years, in camps from Canada to 
South America, has résulted in fitting up my pocket case 
as follows: . 

I advise a liberal supply of surgeon’s adhesive plaster, 
torn into strips two inches wide and three feet long, the 
quantity to equal about three square feet. This is care- 
fully wrapped in paraffined paper to prevent hardening 
and to keep it clean. This is the most useful adjunct of 
the pocket case. It can be used for drawing small cuts 
together instead of stitches, and for’ fastening bandages 
on abrasions and cuts, It can also be used for splints in 
case of ‘sprains by wrapping the injured «part firmly with 
plenty of the plaster, extending well above and below the 
injury. This gives support and much comfort. A patch 
of it will stop a leak in a rubber blanket. It will cover 
spark holes in the little Nessmuk tent. I have mended 
my pack with it, and on one occasion it provided a fairly 
serviceable patch for my camp moccasins. But its most 
common use is for dressirg blisters on the feet. Unless 
one is hardened to the trail a blister will often appear, 
causing great discomfort and well-nigh spoiling the whole 
trip. 

One bottle in the case should have a hypodermic 
syringe with two needles for it, kept immersed in pure 
alcohol. This prevents the syringe drying up and also 
keeps it antiseptic. Wrap the points of the needles in a 
little piece of sheet rubber before putting them in the 
bottle alongside of the syringe. This will prevent their 
getting dulled. Another bottle should have several yards 
of coarse and fine surgeon’s silk, with two straight, 
medium sized surgeon’s nezdles, one curved medium sized, 
and one small curved surgeon’s needles. These should 
also be kept in the bottle filled with alcohol. These are 
to be used for sewing cuts and ‘tying arteries if such an 
emergency should arise. Another bottle should contain 
tablets of bichloride of mercury to dissolve to make an 
antiseptic solution of one to one thousand, for sterilizing 
your hands, tools and wounds. This solution is made 
much quicker than boiling water, and should be faithfully 
- employed. A solution of permanganate of potash should 
fill another bottle, for bites of snakes and poisonous in- 
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sects. Another bottle should contain hypodermic tablets 
of sulphate of strychnine, to be used hypodermically in 
case of heart failure due to over-exertion or the effect of 
shakes, alacrans, tarantulas, etc., which require a hypo 
dermic injection of the permanganate of potash. The 
strychnine will keep the heart going until the poison is 
neutralized and inert. 

With these surgical neceSsities there should be an 
artery forceps and needle-holder combined. I have one 
three inches long, which, in spite of its size, is a very 
practical tool. The above will be surgical material enough 
for any minor surgery that an amateur will be apt to 
undertake in a camp. 

Now for the medical part of the equipment. Have one 
bottleful of compound cathartic pills for constipation, 
another bottle with camphor and opium pills for diarrhea. 
One or two of your bottles should contain soda mints for 
sour stomach, heartburn, etc., to be taken internally, Dis- 
solved in water they make a soothing application for ivy 
poisoning and itching and burning eruptions of the skin. 
One bottle should contain ointment made from benzoated 
oxide of zinc for a base in which resorcin has been 
worked in. This is for fly bites, mosquitoes, sand-fleas, 
and all stings that are not dangerous, but exceedingly un- 
comfortable. Another bottle might contain dry boracic 
acid which can be dusted on galls, abscesses and chafes, 
or it can be dissolved in water and used for sore eyelids. 
The last bottle should contain tincture of opium to be 
used internally for pain, and to be combined with the 
boracic acid solution or with the soda mint solution for 
sore eyes and for gkin eruptions resulting from vegetable 
poisons. If I was going south, I should take at least an 
ounce of sulphate of quinine in tablets for malaria. If I 
Was going north of Mason and Dixon’s line I should not 
bother with the quinine. 

To the best of my recollection the boracic acid is used 
the least of anything in my case, and the soda mints are 
used the most. This happens, | think, because of the 
amount of grease and fried things that one eats in camp, 
causing sour stomach and heartburn. It might be better 
to discard this bottle of boracic acid and use the bottle 
for the soda mints. The bottles should all be plainly 
labeled, and if possible the screw tops and corks on the 
bottles containing the poisons should be made different 
from the others. This will often prevent mistakes. The 
druggist who fits up Mr. Kennedy’s case can label and 
put the doses as required on the bottles. 

I have found this outfit sufficient, and with the addition 
of a sharp jackknife, a pair of tooth forceps and a 
catheter, I have practiced medicine when on the trail. I 
never paid a cent for entertainment at the ranches and 
the coffee fincas of Southern Mexico and Central America 
because of my services as a physician and surgeon. 

Epwarp Frencu, M.D. 





Littte Rock, Ark., Jan. 8—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I think that Mr. George Kennedy’s suggestion in the cur- 
rent issue of the Forest AND STREAM about someone writ- 
ing an article about “The Camp Doctor and His Kit” a 
very good one. By all means let some physician, who is 
also a sportsman, write such an article. But far oftener 
than the camp needs a physician it needs a surgeon. Now, 
I am neither; but having had more experience with acci- 
dents and “first aid” than most men, I venture to make a 
few remarks. 

In the first place, many, if not most, of the fatalities 
from gunshot wounds—the accidents to which sportsmen 
are most liable—are due to loss of blood. If the bleeding 
could be stopped at the time, many deaths in the woods 
would be averted. Ordinarily all that would be needed 
is a bandage; but loose bandages are very inconvenient 
things to carry around, being liable to unroll, to get dirty, 





rendering it liable to infect the wound on which it is used, 
and to be carelessly used for making strings when pack- 
ing. The Germans (I have never seen one artywhere 
else) manufacture a bandage which overcomes all these 
difficulties. I have one before me now, such as I always 
carry in the woods. It bears the manufacturer’s label, 
“C. Stiefenhofer, Munich,’ and consists of a bandage 
15 cm. (6 inches) wide and 10 m. (33 feet) long, put up 
in a tin can and soldered hermetically. The can is pro- 
vided with a key to open it, like an ordinary meat tin. 
It is about six inches long and two inches in diameter, 
and weighs about five ounces. Such. a bandage can be 
carried for years in the pocket or camp kit, and is always 
clean and sterile and ready for immediate use on opening 
the can. It is large enough for dressing any part of the 
body, and if too wide can, of course, be made narrower 
by cutting the roll in two with a sharp knife. 

Another very desirable surgical appliance to have in 
the field is the Esmarch suspender; the invention of 
Prof. Esmarch, of Kiel, and in use by the German army. 
The cut I send is clipped from the catalogue of a Ger- 
man sporting goods dealer.. As will readily be seen, the 
elastic is in one piece, so that when removed from the 
wire loops it makes a band about five feet long. This 
makes a ligature which is long enough and strong enough 
‘to stop the flow in case of a large blood vessel in one of 
the limbs being cut. 

With these two little appliances many lives might be 
saved which are now sacrificed, and much suffering alle- 
viated. To carry the bandage is very little trouble (I 
always have one in the game pocket of my shooting coat, 
and never notice its presence), and to wear the suspen- 
ders is none at all. While few sportsmen, outside of the 
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medical profession, have any surgical. skill, with the 
means at hand we can all give some relief to an unfor- 
tunate comrade. In-case of a wound on a limb, the 
bleeding may be stopped by ligating the limb above the 
wound with the suspender. Then make a compress of 
several thicknesses of the bandage, apply this to the 
wound, and bind it on with the rest of the bandage. In 
case of a wound on the head or body, the ligature, of 
course, cannot be used, but the use of compress and 
bandage is the same. 

Fractures are not uncommon in the woods, and many 
a man has been made to suffer untold agonies by being 
transported over long distances with the broken ends 
of a bone abrading one another. Now, while few have 
the skill to set bones properly, anyone can bind sticks 
(boards are better if available) on the broken member, 
and thus save unnecessary motion in the fracture. Bind 
on several splints, at least one on every available side of 
the limb, putting, in the absence of cotton, a padding of 
grass between limb and splints, 

A compound fracture, where the ends of the bone come 
through the skin, is an ugly thing to handle; but, after 
all, we have here only a wound and a fracture together. 
Put a compress on the wound, bind it up, and then put 
splints on as if for a simple fracture. oe 

A sprain only needs to be bandaged so that the joint is 
braced. In case you cannot tell whether there is a sprain 
or fracture, as is often the case with the wrist and ankles, 
put splints on as for a fracture. 

The bandage I have described is large enough to make 
any of these dressings. Of course these hints are only 
meant to give temporary relief during the time the patient 
is being moved out of the woods. As soon as possible he 
should be turned over to a skilled surgeon. 

Snake bites nearly always occur on a limb, usually on 
the leg. In case of snake bite, ligate the limb above the 
wound to keep the poison from getting into the general 
circulation, open the wound with a knife so that it will 
bleed freely. If possible, let the patient suck the wound; 
or if he cannot get at it, let someone else suck it. In 
case no one has the nerve to do this, a bottle heated and 
placed with the neck over the wound will cup it. In any 
case keep your ligature tight around ‘the limb until you 
think that the poison is out. Lewis H. Rose. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Kennedy’s article on the “Camp Doctor and His 
Kit” reminds me that this last year was the first occasion 
I have had to use the one I have carried camping for 
several seasons—a small pocket affair supplied with 
various remedies for both internal disorders and external 
injuries, to which I added the solution of permanganate 
of potash and hypodermic syringe so necessary in a 


Some Bird Names. 


(Continued from Vol. LXITII , page 330.) 


WE now come to the shrikes or “shriekers.” The more 
popular name “butcher bird” arose from the bird’s prac- 
tice of sticking up upon thorns and in crotches his surplus 
prey, as a butcher hangs up meat; but the European 
notion and name “nine killer,” based upon the belief that 
just nine of these victims are destroyed daily, never took 
root in American nomenclature. The southern and 
western variety is called “loggerhead”—a word which 
means having a head like a log, i. e., a blockhead or dolt. 
I do not know how it came to be applied in this case. 

Next follows the great cone-billed family—finches, spar- 
rows, buntings and the like—of which the United States 
alone possesses almost 200 varieties. These birds are 
plentiful and familiar with men the world over, and their 
names go back to the primitive days of all languages. 
“Finch” is said to be “of unknown history,” but I hope 
to throw some light upon the word. In his “Book of the 
Beginnings,” Gerald Massey has this to say in defense of 
his derivation of it from phanix: “The phoenix in each 
shape, whether of the dog, the ape, (Ben, Aan, Fan or 
An), or the various birds, was a type of: return and 
periodic renewal. We have all these forms of the phoenix 
in the British Isles. The benen is represented by name 
ir. the Irish bunnan, a crane or heron; the Gaelic punnan, 
a bittern; the fineun (Gaelic), a buzzard; the finniog, an 
{rish name for the royston crow; and the faing, a raven. 
Therefore I claim the finch as a phoenix.” 

The reader may accept this theory or not as he pleases. 
I myself believe “finch” to be an altered rendering of 
the sharp clinking notes uttered by these active little 
birds. The editor of the English adaptation of Bech- 
stein’s “Chamber Birds,” says that in its migration the 
chaffinch— 

“As brisk, as merry and as loved a bird, 
As any in the fie'ds and woodlands heard, 


“calls yack! yack! In the expression of joy, fink! fink! 
When eek by anger, a rapid fink! fink! fink!” Pink, 
spink, twink, and flinch are names commonly heard in 
Great Britain. Any one of these might make the softer 
and more lasting word “finch.” The fact that its nest, 
which is carefully concealed, is a dome-shaped, muff-like 
affair, entered through an obscure opening at the side, has 
t this bird into the phallical category of M ’ 
urope, whence comes the Italian name pincione (allied 
to picus), which was originally a sound-word, and from 
which a trifling and customary change would make 
“finch.” I have devoted so much space to what seems to 
me a very plain case, only because others have neglected, 
or professed themselves baffled by, the word. 
ur American representatives, the goldfinch (yellow 
color), housefinch (California), and so forth, are obvious ; 
as aiso are the names of the allied fo cross- 
pill, redpoll and longspur, the last on account of its in- 





“chip bird,” and in Ni 


\of a man named 
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snake-infested region such as we have been accustomed 
to camp in. 

One afternoon in the latter part of June, Dave and 
Maury Patterson and myself started in a light Dayton on 
a 3o-mile drive back into the Alleghanies to explore an 
unused road over Bear Guard Mountain, with the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if it was practicable to reach a certain 
stretch of river with our full camp equipment. As was 
necessary in a region so sparsely settled, we carried with 
us a light miner’s tent and camp outfit. 

The first night we camped in an open glade on Furnace 
Run, making a record of pitching camp, feeding horses 
and getting supper in an hour by the watch. I have read 
many descriptions of the camp and camp-fire by the gifted 
contributors to your paper, that in the reading brings to 
my mind’s eye this one night; why it should stand out 
more prominently than others I do not know. Was it 
the environment of mighty mountains, the open glade 
surrounded by unbroken forest, with no noise save the 
sound of running water in the brook, the eerie hoot of an 
owl in the timber, or the occasional scream of a wildcat? 
i have camped under such circumstances many times be- 
fore and have camped since, yet that one night remains. 

I am drifting from a medicine kit to take that exploring 
trip again. I am sure any of us would rather take one 
than the other. 

On the next day our horses in passing a mountaineer’s 
cabin shied at the body of a copperhead. The owner of 
the cabin came out and told us of the narrow escape he 
had had a few minutes before when drawing water from 
his spring, where the reptile lay coiled, striking at him, 
and barely missing his hand. Here was almost an oppor- 
tunity missed for experimenting with our snake-bite reme- 
dies and calling into service the Camp Doctor. It would 
have been infinitely more pleasant to have experimented 
on this subject, had he been bitten, than to have to make 
the first essay on one’s self. 

With some difficulty we reached the point we were 
after, and as we had tackle with us, put in that afternoon 
and the next morning fishing. Capon River is an ideal 
fishing stream, abounding in small-mouth black bass, and 
combining all the delightful environment usually met with 
on a trout stream with the pleasure of taking the larger 
and equally game black bass. 

At last we are homeward bound, intending to make a 
through trip, driving all night, for time is limited. Dusk 
catches us still in the mountains, miles away from any 
habitation. Suddenly the silence is broken with screech! 
screech! screech! “What’s that?” “A hot box,” answers 
Dave, and he makes the negro livery helper who was 
responsible the butt of some very strong language. To 
jack up the wagon with a sapling, to knock off the nut 
with a chisel and hatchet (for the wrench would not 
budge it) was the work of a few moments. To carry 
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ordinately long hind toe, for it has no spur. properly 
speaking. Linnet is the diminutive of the obsolete linoce, 
and is often applied to our black-winged yellowbird, .but 
it belongs properly in this country only to the Arctic 
Z.giothus, which visits us in winter; the word indicates 
a fondness for flax seed. 

The origin of “bunting” is said by the dictionaries to be 
unknown. It is certainly an ancient denomination. In 
1300 Wright wrote in his “Lyrick”— 

“Ich wold Ich were a threstelcok, 
A bounting or a lavercok.” 


In Sussex “bunt” is a name for a kind of small fagots, 
and the brush-heaps are the favorite resort of this kind 
of sparrow, so that “the bird of the fagots” would be 
a proper enough and easily suggested name, like “bram- 
bling” (i, e., bramblebird) for a brother species. The 
Scotch vary the word into “buntlin,” which is not far 
from bantling. Now bantling is only another form of 
bairnling, or little child; and the cradle song, 
“Bye, baby bunting, 
Father’s gon’ a-hurting,” 

shows that such a change has in fact been made, and sug- 
gests how the pretty and familiar bird of every lane and 
field may have got its name out of affectionate regard. 
Best of all, however, I like the following explanation 
which came into my mind quite unprompted, but which I 
am pleased to,find given as probable in the Murrays’ 
learned dictionary: Among country people, even now, a 
short-tailed, stocky chicken is called a “bunt,” and has 
been from time immemorial. The buntings are round and 
plump compared with most other small song birds, and 
“buntlin” or “bunting” (a diminutive of “bunt”) I ‘be- 
lieve to have been given in reference to this appearance. 
One of the British Provincial names of the common Eng- 
lish species is bunting-lark. 

“Sparrow” can be traced back to the earliest English, 
and literally means “a flutterer,” from its jerky flight. 
The United States has a host of varied sparrows, but 
none with remarkable local names except, perhaps, the 
Zonotrichia albicollis, or white-throated species. This 
sings so sweetly in its Canadian summer home as to be 
called “nightingale” in Quebec. In Labrador it is simply 

ova Scotia “poor-Kennedy-bird.”, 

‘Prof. S. Matthew Jones says this commemorates the story 
ly who was lost in the forest and 
eard the bird repeating this condolence. In the White 
ountains everybody knows it as “Peabody bird.” It is 
especially numerous in Peabody Glen, where all the 
guide books call attention to it as one of the local attrac- 


any and ee I believe, wee Se . a ; 
ut certainly its quavering notes sylla- 
bles “p-e-2-body-body"—and inly did so to the ear 
of Starr King, who more than oncé alludes to the bird in 
this way in his ite Hills.” Our familiar “chippy” 
is the “hairbird” of New because there horse- 


hair is now the principal material in its nest, which is a 
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water and cool off the hub and spindle but a few more. 
Where’s the axle grease? That rascally boy failed to 
put it in. Any lard or butter? The remains of our pro- 
visions had been given away. We were up against a ong 
tramp for grease, or could rig up our wagon sledge 
fashion and walk. In any event a long tramp. But we 
reckoned without our Camp Doctor, who very unprofes- 
sionally waved his kit above his head and produced there- 
from a small tube of carbolized Vaseline, which greased 
the wheel, saved us many a foot-sore mile of tramping, 
and sent us on our homeward way rejoicing. 

H. Harpy. 


se 


New York, Jan. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your issue of January 14, Dr. Robert T. Morris gives a 
brief list of what the camper’s medicine chest should con- 
tain. I cannot altogether agree with the wisdom of the 
doctor’s choice. 

He omits quinine from his list, which even in a health- 
ful northern country may be most useful, especially if 
any of the party has ever suffered from a severe attack of 
malaria, as the change of air often brings on a recurrence 
of the attacks. ; 

For the hypodermatic syringe, which is more or less of 

2 luxury, and in inexperienced hands perhaps dangerous, 
i would substitute a bottle of antiseptic tablets to be dis- 
solved in the boiled water which is to be used for washing 
open wounds. 
_ Toothache has to my knowledge spoiled many a camp- 
ing trip, and as a remedy I carry a small bottle of laud- 
num to be used locally. As regards toothache, I have 
found the guides much more liable to develop a severe 
case than the sportsmen, owing to the former’s absolute 
neglect of his teeth. 

Bandages and dressings the doctor evidently regards as 
too bulky to be carried with one; but, as it is almost certain 
for some one to get cut or torn on a long, rough trip, 
and as it takes some time to make bandages from old 
clothes, to say nothing of cleansing them, I regard a man 
as very reckless who neglects to take along a small supply 
packed in a water-tight tin. 

As most of us wear nothing but woolens in camp, I fail 
to see how any decent bandage could be made at all; but 
of course the doctor knows more about this than I do. 

Ordinary white court plaster would answer in some 


ways better than rubber plaster, as if the former be 


placed over an open wound the fluids will drain out 
through it, while foreign substances are fairly well ex- 
cluded by it: 

The medicine chest with these changes would weigh 
but a few more ounces than the one Doctor Morris sug- 
gests, and would be found, I believe, more practical. 


J. E. Buixtey, 
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familiar object in every village garden. “Rosignol,” the 
French-Canadian name of the song sparrow (and also the 
Louisiana Creole’s name for the mockingbird), is a modi- 
fication of rosignor—Lord of the Rose—the Spanish name 
of the nightingale; and is given in each case not only 
in reference to the fine melody, but to the fact that both 
birds frequently tune up at night. 

“Chewink,” “joree,” “towhee,” and so forth, are sound- 
names of the exclamatory pipilos; while “cardinal” (the 
scarlet Virginia redbird), “indigobird,” “lazuli finch,” etc., 
are suggested by the brilliant coats. 

Among icterine birds, the “bobolink” is noticeable for a 
great many local names; part, like “summerseeble” and 
“bobolink” (fancifully expanded by Bryant into Robert 
o’ Lincoln), derived from its song; another set, like 
“reedbird” and “ricebird,” testifying to haunts and food; 
a third, such as skunk-blackbird, describing its parti- 
colored dress; and a fourth, “ortolan” (West Indies), 
referring to the toothsome quality of- its flesh. Ortolan 
is a term often and always misapplied in this country. It 
properly belongs to an European finch highly esteemed in 
Italy for eating, and.comes from the Latin hortus, a 
garden. “Oriole” also comes from the Latin, through the 
French, and refers to the prevailing golden yellow in the 
plumage of the family. Our Baltimore oriole, or “Balti- 
more bird,” was so named by Linnzus out of compliment 
to Lord Baltimore because the first specimen came to the 
naturalist from Maryland and bore in its plumage the 
heraldic colors, orange and black, of his Lordship’s amily. 
“Hangnest,” “hangbird” and “firebird” are synonyms 
which explain themselves. “Grackle’ is another Latin 
name for the birds of the jay sort (which our grackles 
are not), and was undoubtedly a sound-word at the start. 

The raven in many American Indian vocabularies has 
names directly imitated from its hoarse cry, such as the 
Creek kah-kee; but I believe our English word is from a 
root meaning to rob or “raven,” in allusion to its nest- 
plundering habit. “Rook”—an English species—may or 
may not be thus acounted for, but it is a coincidence that 

to rook” in thieves’ jargon is to cheat, or to steal by 
cunning, but this may very likely refer to the bird. 

Crow,” on the contrary, as already mentioned, is a sound- 
word expressing the croak of its kind; just as “jay,” 
drawlingly uttered, gives the cry of that bird, though ety- 
mologists seem to show conclusively that the word really 
means “gay,” and combines in its sense both the gaudy 
pluma e and lively disposition characteristic ofthe race. 

Whiskey-Jack,” one of the many aliases of our northern 
and inquisitive Canada jay, is said to be a corruption of 
an Indian word wiskashon. “Magpie” has a double name; 
the latter half, pie, which is generic (Latin pica), seems 
to come from the same root as several other bird nam 
the original sense of which was probably “the chi r 
This gaye tise in Latin to the verb pipere, and in Greek to 
“spizein.” “Mag” is short for Margaret, and is given 
to the bird for- the same reason, or no reason, that the 
street sparrow is called “Jim” in London. One 
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names for the magpie is “margot,” a familiar con- 
bo of Margaret. The French often call the mis- 
chievous bird “Jacques,” and “jacasser” means to chatter 
like a magpie. “Jackdaw” is a similar example, as well as 
“jacquot”—a_ name for a parrakeet kept as a cage bird, 
and frequently written “jocko” in English. The Indians 
of the West have many descriptive names for our. mag- 
pie, and the Californians relate legends about it. The 
curious relation between pica and picus, the woodpecker, 
etc., will be referred to a little further on. 

The “flycatchers” constitute a large tribe of small, soft- 
billed birds living on insects, which they snap up mainly 
upen the wing. Our species are often distinguished by 
their notes, as the “pewees,” but also by plumage, ‘as the 
“scissor-tail” of Texas. The title of “kingbird” is a true 
nom de plume, derived from the knightly crest of feathers 
on its cap; but “tyrant flycatcher” is in reference to the 
bird’s ‘autocratic and pugnacious treatment of all other 
birds, even the largest. I have seen a kingbird riding 
cavly on the back of the big hawk he had got tired of 
pageing at, which recalled to my mind the European 
stories of le roitelet. “Beebird” and “beemartin” disclose 
this bird’s pestilent attacks upon the apiary. , 

As to the hummingbirds, let me quote a comprehensive 
note from Wallace’s “Tropical Nature,” p._130: “The 
name we usually give to the birds of this family is derived 
from the sound of their rapidly moving wings—a sound 
which is produced by the largest as well as by the smallest 
member of the group. The Creoles of Guiana similarly 
call them Bourdons or hummers, The French term 
viseau mouche refers to their small size, while colibri is 
a native name which has come down from the Carib in- 
habitants of the West Indies. The Spaniards and Portu- 
gvese called them by more poetical names, such as flower- 
peckers, flowerkissers, myrtlesuckers, while the Mexican 
and Peruvian names show a still higher appreciation of 
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their beauties, their meaning being rays of the sun, tresses 
of the day-star, and other such appellations.. Even our 
modern - naturalists, while studying the structure and 
noting the peculiarities of these living gems, have been 
so struck by their inimitable beauties that they have en- 
deavored to invent appropriate English names for the 
more beautiful and remarkable zenera. Hence we find in 
common use such terms as sun-gems, sun-stars, hill-stars, 
wood-stars, sun-angels, star-throats, comets, coquettes, 
fiame-bearers, sylphs and fairies; together with many 
others derived from the character of the tail or the crest.” 

The swifts get their name from their exceedingly rapid 
flight; and “chimney swallow,” for our commonest one, 
is a misnomer. In England and Ireland they are often 
called .“devilings” and “devil shviekers.” 

The nocturnal and extraordinary manner and notes of 
the Caprimulgide have loaded them with erroneous epi- 
thets.. The Latin family name g:ven above is a translation 
of “goat sucker,” which embodies an ancient old world 
error. “Night-bat” and “night-hawk” are equally wrong, 
scientifically, for the birds are neither bats nor hawks. 
“Night-jar” and “bull-bat” refer to the strange booming 
or tearing sound often emitted in their flight. “Death 
bird” is a name in the Bahamas, where the negroes attach 
tu the local species the office of foretelling a death by 
their nocturnal cry, which in our Southern States is trans- 
lated into “chuck-will’s-widow” and. “chip-the-red-oak- 
white-oak.” The earliest reccrded designation of the 
“whippoorwill,” another species, is “chuwhweeoo” (see 
Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., IV., 222), which the Delawares 
called wecoalis, the Iroquois wish-ton-wish, the Chippe- 
was muckawiss, etc. “Piramadig” (West Indies), “pum- 
pillion” (Cape Cod), and “mosquito hawk,” are unusual 
names for our Chordeiles popetue—the last part.of which 
is pure Muscogee: I think night-jars the best general 
name for the group. 
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“Woodpecker” needs no explanation. In the Southern 
States the absurd rendering “peckerwood” obtains, and 
the giant of the class is called “logcock.” “Sapecck” is a 
designation for certain smaller species, referring to the 
bird’s habit of piercing the outer bark of trees in the 
spring to get at the bast and the sweet rising sap. “Car-_ 
pentero” is the good general name of the tribe in Mexico. 
I have collected twenty-five or thirty local and widely 
varying appellations of the golden-winged woodpecker, 
showing how striking and ubiquitous he is, One of these 
is “yellow-hammer,” which at first glance would seem to 
be simply the yellow-hammerer. But this is the naime in 
Great Britain of several small birds of yellow plumage, 
and comes directly from the Icelandic hamr, an ancient 
word allied to A. S. hama, meaning the skin—especially 
the skin of a bird flayed off with the feathers and wings 
attached; a mythical monster living in the North Sea, 
and having wings on its haunches, was known as fether- 
amr. Thus our “yellow-hammer” is “yellow wings,” or 
at.any rate “yellow hide.” 

The Latin name of the woodpecker—picus—opens the 
way to a large exploration of both classical and Medieval 
fancies. It is supposed to be derived from that vague old 
root whence we get the Sanskrit name of the East Indian 
cuckoo—pika; the European pie (or pica), and the Latin 
Spiza, a kind of sparrow. whence, perhaps, has descended 
the Italian parent of “finch,” as lately discussed. In De 
Gubernatis’s “Zoological Mythology,” the whole subject 
may be found treated at length. The woodpecker was a 
phallic symbol, personified in King Picus, progenitor of 
the race. “The Latin legend puts picus in connection with 
picumnus, pilumnus, the pilum and the pistor, * * * 


in the Piedmontese dialect the common name of the phal- 
los is picin; in Italian, pinco and pincio have the same 
meaning; pincione is the chaffinch (in French pinson) ; 
ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


and pPincone méans a fool.” 





It Sometimes Happens So. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

ln your issue of January 7 an article by Spectator rela- 
tive to “not-shooting,” reminds me of the old story of the 
French Count who, while a guest of an English noble- 
man, shot a pheasant as it was about to jump through 
a hedge. In reply to the polite though rebuking query 
of his host as to whether he did not always shoot his 
birds on the wing, he said: “I shoot ’em on ze wing, on 
ze tail, on ze head—anywheres.” In my opinion, this whole 
controversy boils déwn to the question of whether the 
shooter is out for sport or meat. In the last case “pot- 
shooting” is always justifiable, for it is from this the word 
comes, 

| remember some years ago I went on a shooting trip 
up in the northeast neck of.this county. The old farmer 
and his son whom I was visiting dropped the farm. work 
for the day and came out to show me the game. The old 
man had a single muzzleloader of ancient pattern. Gene, 
the boy, had a 12-bore hammer gun with fore end action; 
it was loose in every joint, and had not been cleaned for 
six years. Gene had some shells loaded with three drams 
of black powder and an ounce of No. 8s, which were safe 
enough, but he insisted on having some of my heavy 
smokeless shells—live bird trap loads. I tried to explain 
that they would be unsafe in his gun, but he thought my 
interest in his gun was prompted’ through stinginess, 
though he didn’t say so; and it all ended by his helping 
himself to a bunch of shells out of my bag, at which time 
I firmly resolved to take a chance with his father and the 
muzzleloader. 

We started off first for some woodcock down in a little 
wet piece of alder thicket. It was a likely place, sheltered 
by a high bank, overgrown with evergreens, at the foot 
of which was a noisy brook, which, by the way, runs into 
Croton Lake. Gene took the center of the swamp, his 
father went on one side and I on the other. The dog— 
one | had borrowed—knew his business, and picked out 
Gene as a good one to hunt with, though if his dog sense 
had given him the capacity of judging guns and ammuni- 
tion he might have hunted with me a while. Well, the 
boy ‘had advanced not more than ten feet before two birds 
got up. Bang! went Gene’s gun; and when he picked up 
the bird the three drams of black powder behind the 
ounce of No. 8s had picked up Miss Philohela at short 
range, and'a bunch cf feathers and skin was all there 
was left. Well, to cut this part of it short, we went 
through that little thicket and Gene got seven more shots 
and killed six birds, never using his second barrel, and 
the old man over to the left got three shots and dropped 
two birds, and I never got a shot. 

We then worked off to the south after some partridges. 
We finally got into a swale which the old man said 
always had partridges in it. There were bunches of silver 
birches on the side hill and patches of laurel and springs 
surrounded by thick growths of alder and grasses. I 
knew there was game there, anu Gene, as usual, bucked 
into the center of the growth, and I took the hillside, 
while Gene’s pap had to take what there was left. 
Whir-r-bang! wah a special accent on the bang from 
Gene’s direction. . 

“Did you get him?” 

“Get him! Yes, but I blew the left barrel clean off my 
gun.” 

“Come on out and let’s see it,” I called. 

“No, go on; there are more birds here. . 

“Did it hurt you, Gene?” inquired the old man from up 
ahead somewhere. . “ ; 
aq NO, Only blew a piece of my thumb off.” [Whir-r-r!] 

Look out, Pop!” and the old muzzleloader spoke, and a 
big cock partridge fell to it. , 

had commenced to get a little discouraged, and won- 
scopes Wt eiiecaiee an tear kn on 
happened that which prompted this story. A big cock 





partridge—he looked like a turkey to me—jumped or flew 
into the top of one of the alders ahead of Gene, who was 
binding up his thumb. He stretched out his neck at the 
dog, which had chased him up. There was a tree right 
ahead lining him up. “If he flies, you won’t get a shot,” 
my instinct told me. “Whir-r-r!” I called, and had him 
before he got nicely started. 

“Hey, boy!” shouted the old :nan, “you shot him in the 
tree!” 

“Tree nothing!” I retorted, “didn’t you hear him fly?” 

But it didn’t go; so I had to own up. I made good 
later.and got two more out of four shots, while Gene and 
his pop each missed several comparatively easy shots. 
This was small wonder, for the boy was shooting a badly 
bent right barrel, the left having: a great hole in it, and his 
thumb was pretty. badly mangled. He got a new gun 
a few weeks after—one that would shoot nitro powder; 
but the old man still sticks to his muzzleloader. 

; Cuas. G. BLANDForD. 


‘ é s 
The Shiras Bill. 
_Cuarestown, N. H., Jan. 10—Editor Forest and 
Stream: “A Happy New Year” to Forest AND STREAM, 
its writers and readers! “Better late than never,” but my 
eyes have been troubling me, and my poetic muse has 


deserted me, or if she calls to me, it is in the accents of 
the old hymn, 


“Remark my soul, the narrow bounds 
Of the revolving years.” 


I have put off from day to day sundry comments on 
the various topics discussed in your columns, until the 
so-called Shiras Bill has waked me up to add my note of 
approval of it to those of the other game commissioners, 
and ex-commissioners, which you have already published, 
and. I .wish to do so most emphatically. Had not New 
Hampshire been so small a portion of the United States, 
‘and with so little migratory game, and that so well pro- 
tected by our local laws, I should have urged some such 
action on the part of our representatives in Congress long 
since; and now that it has been taken by Pennsylvania, 
I hope it may be carried through successfully. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the enormous de- 
crease in our supply of migratory wildfowl is due to a 
large extent to spring shooting, and that the only way 
to put an end to this is by the enactment of a national 
law which shall prohibit the shooting. of all migratory 


. birds on their way to their breeding grounds in the 


north, whether that be in our Northern States or in 

Canada or Alaska, and such prohibitory law should be en- 

oo by every marshal or other law officer of the United 
tates. 

It should forbid all shooting of migratory wildfowl from 
the first of March to the date when such birds begin their 
return to their winter quarters in the south, whether 
that be August or October, according to the habits of the 
species. Plover, with us, begin their return in August, 
woodcock not until October, and what few ducks and 
geese we have, later still. 

Some of those who are not fully in favor of this bill 
still haggle over the old bugbear of “State rights,” a 
specter which was pretty thoroughly laid at-Appomattox, 
and which, so far as applied ‘to our.game, is a perfect fic- 
tion, for three-quarters nearly of our States in number, 
and more than that in territory, never had any State 
rights at all, but were carved out of the Territories ac- 

wired and owned by the people of the whole Union after 
that was formed. It is all right to vest in each State 
the proprietorship, for the benefit of all its people, of such 
game as is born and bred in the State, and makes it a per- 
manent residence, but all wrong to permit the people of 
such States to shoot at their will migratory wildfowl 
vhich belong equally to the citizens of other parts of the 


Union while on their way to their breeding grounds. And 
] trust that as an act of common justice and equity to the 


people of the country at large that this bill may pass in 
some form. 





Among cther topics which have interested me in your 
columns the last season have been the notes on irrigation; 
and while I fully agree with Dr. Ambler that the first 
step to be taken is the preservation of our forests, I can- 
not help thinking, with Mr. Jaques, that we must even- 
tually come to some great system of irrigation to utilize 
large sections of our territory. What might appear to be 
visionary at first sight will be only a repetition of what 
nations now extinct did thousands of years ago, and if 
one will look into Sir Samuel Baker’s “Eight Years’ 
Wanderings in Ceylon,” he will be astonished, if he is not 
informed on the subject, at his account of the enormous 
reservoirs or “tanks” which this ancient nation built in 
forgotten ages, some of them covering from I5 to 25 
square miles, with their long canals and conduits runnirsg 
along the hillsides to convey the water to the plains be- 
low. So, too, in Egypt, the traveler sees the “Bahr el 
Yusuf,” or Canal of Joseph, which furnishes water to the 
district of the “Fayoom,” and which the natives tell him 
was built by the Joseph of Scripture, the great Hebrew 
Prime Minister of one of the Pharaohs! 





I am no duck shooter, and do not feel called upon to 
comment on the ethics of duck shooting; but it amuses 
me to see a man who does not know enough of wild life 
to know that the ruffed grouse drums freely all through 
the autumn months, undertake to criticise John Bur- 
1oughs, as he did Rudyard Kipling a year ago. Charles 
Hallock is right on this question, as he always is; and 
further than this, the grouse does not always drum on a 
log, for I have both heard and seen him drum on a rock, 
though I neve: shot him while so doing. . Neither does 
he strike his wings together behind his back; they would 
not drum if he did, only rattle. The drum is produced 
by the compressed air beaten together by his wings and 
against his inflated breast. He makes no noise flying 
unless disturbed. 





é Se 
_ Lhave spoken of the woodcock going south in October 
in New Hampshire; and as some persons in the Middle 
States claim that they go earlier, when they have merely 
retired to the woods during the moulting season, I wish 
to note that one of the most successful days among them 
i ever had was November 1 some forty years ago, when 
the flight was passing down through New Hampshire, 


Von W. 





CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES AND GAME. 
Boston, Mass., Jan, 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
find your letter addressed to our late chairman, Captain 
J. W. Collins, in reference to the bill introduced by Hon. 
Geo. Shiras 3d, to give Federal protection to wildfowl. 
Sugh a bill seems to the writer to be the sole feasible 
method of attaining a most highly desirable result. It 
should receive the active support of all who are sincere 
in the desire to perpetuate the supply of such birds. 
While the possible co-operation with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment upon a uniform bill along these lines is highly 
desirable, I do not see that the absence of such an agree- 
ment should be any reason why we should not take the 
initiative in this matter. Georce W. Fie.p, 


Chairman. 


We have no office outside of New York. Address all 
communications to Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany, 346 Broadway, New York, 
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Do Foxes Destroy Game Birds? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The above question is asked in the Forest AND STREAM 
of January 7. $ . 

For some thirty years I have hunted foxes in this 
county in our New England manner—with dog and gun. 
My hunting has been almost entirely during the winter 
months. During the time named I have seen a great 
many foxes, killed some two hundred, and spent much 
time tracing the plainly written story of Reynard’s nightly 
wanderings, and I have often wondered what our foxes 
lived upon. I never killed a thin fox, and many were 
quite fat. In all of my cruisings about after foxes, I do 
not recall over half a dozen instances where I have found 
proof of a fox catching and killing a partridge. Some 
years ago, on a fresh snow, my dog started on a fresh 
track, and in a few minutes came back to me. I followed 
up the trail and found the fox holed. He was in there 
before the dog took the trail. It was an easy place to get 
him, and I dug him out. When taking off his pelt, I 
noticed his stomach was very full, and cutting him open, 
found that he had recently eaten a partridge. Since then 
I have opened nearly every fox I killed whose stomach 
seemed full. Usually I found more signs of mice than 
anything else. Sometimes, late in the fall, I find apples. 

Twenty years ago in this section there were consider- 
ably more foxes than now, and there were also a great 
many partridges. I have seen six foxes in a day, and 
once during three successive days | killed seven. In 
those days I would often start from twenty to forty par- 
tridges when hunting foxes. The birds were packed in 
bunches frequently from ten to fifteen each, and I would 
start them from piles of pine tops in comparatively open 
ground. I also found quite a number buried in the snow 
when the latter was deep and soft. I frequently saw 
where foxes had cruised about in such places, but I never 
saw where I thought a bird had been caught. I have 
seen where such attempts were made, but as far as I could 
judge the partridge escaped with the loss of a few 
feathers. Many times I have tracked foxes through places. 
where partridge tracks were leading in all directions, and 
the fox seemed to pay no attention to them; and the 
same with rabbits, although I have seen a few signs of 
where a fox had caught conies. 

One day I killed a fox quite early, and soon had an- 
other started. While standing in some scrub oak growth 
I saw one of our large white rabbits running fast and 
coming straight toward me. I very seldom shoot at a rab- 
bit, and I watched this one. When within a few feet the 
rabbit saw me and turned off. I felt that something had 
started that rabbit, and waited to see. In about a minute 
along came a fox and I took him in. This fox may have 
been chasing the rabbit, but as the latter ran five rods 
to the fox’s one, it did not seem to be in any danger. 

While foxes may do considerable damage during the 
spring to partridge nests and very young birds, I have 
never seen any evidence of such. Frequently while trout 
fishing on our. brooks, I find partridge nests. I recall the 
finding of two with the old birds on. Both nests were 
within five feet of cattle paths, and there were numerous 
stzns that foxes traveled those paths and had passed 
within easy jumping distance of the nests and birds with- 
out discovering them. : 

As’ there are practically no quail in this section, I can- 
not say as to what foxes may or may not do toward 
destroying them. I have mentioned only what 1 have: 
seen. C. M. Starx. 

Dunsaaton, N. H., Jan. 9. 





Barre, Vt.—Editor Forest and Stream: Some two 
years ago I took an active part in a discussiom om this 
subject through the columns of a sporting paper. 1] main- 
tained then, as I do now, that foxes do not destroy the 
quantity of partridges as has always been claimed. For 
twenty-five years I have given this question a close study 
from personal observation, living, as I have, where par- 
tridges and foxes are abundant, and a hunter of both. In 
these years I have dissected the stomachs of more than 
one hundred foxes, and I am yet to discover a trace of a 
partridge. It is true, the greater number of the stomachs. 
were dissected during the fall and winter months, and 
not during the months of incubation when the young are 
unable to fly; but during this season I am led to believe 
the fox does little grouse hunting. I have traveled over 
our hills all winter in pursuit of Reynard -in a country 
where the flushing of fifty partridges a day was no un- 
usual occurrence, and I have never found where a fox 
captured a partridge in the snow. That there is a 
scarcity of grouse is a fact, and that, too, in a country 
where the gun is seldom heard, and where twenty-five 
years ago they were found in great abundance. I cannot 
attribute the scarcity to the fox, nor have I yet solved 
the question why they are on the decrease. When one 
finds a young covey to-day, it is not the old-time covey of 
a few years ago. B. A. EASTMAN, 





Tue Worcester Telegram says, in commenting on the 
Massachusetts Association’s fox inquiry: “Worcester 
fox hunters are qualified to tell things about the habits of 
the fox, which includes the stuff he eats. They are better 
qualified than bird hunters, as these know nothing of the 
habits of the fox. They ate a unit in the belief that the 
fox is responsible for the loss of few birds, one of the 
least important factors in the decreasing number of game 
birds. They unite in pointing back to a score of years 
ago, when everybody acknowledges partridges were _plen- 
tiful. So were foxes, more plentiful than now. Foxes 
had no depreciable effect on the number of birds. Since 
that time, the bird hunter has increased many fold. The 
partridges had decreased many fold. ' 

“Probably no man in Massachusetts is better qualified 
tc speak on the question the association asks than one of 
its vice-presidents, A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, and 
Mr. Kinney will tell his confreres a thing or two when he 
attends the next meeting. Several years ago Mr. Kinney 
spread broadcast among fox hunters the information that 
he would pay 25 cents each for every fox stomach brought 
to him. Mr. Kinney announced that he desired the maws 
for the purpose of ne what the fox ate. He 
secured 85 stomachs, in all times of the hunting season. 
In four of these maws Mr, Kinney found feathers of four 
game birds, one partridge, one quail and two woodcock. 
The feathers were found in foxes which had been killed 


in the open hunting season on game birds, which made 
it plain to Mr. Kinney that these birds had either died 
trom gunshot wounds or were wounded and caught by 
foxes. Of the large number of foxes killed after the 
close of the bird season, not one had the feather of a 
game bird in its maw. 

“During the early season, before the frosts, the stomachs 
contained grasshoppers and mice. Mr. Kinney says the 
amount of grasshoppers in each stomach astonished him, 
and shows that the fox does a lot of good for the farmer, 
for which it is not given credit. After frost and before 
snow time, frozen apples and dried berries, together with 
mice and rabbits, formed the food. After snow time ccn- 
siderable meat was found, which appeared like meat from 
the carcass of a cow or horse. There was a larger amount 
of rabbit meat than before snow time. In four instances 
hen feathers were found after snow time, showing that 
the foxes had come on dead hens, for farmers’ hens are 
usually kept housed after snow time. 

“Mr. Kinney said foxes cannot catch game birds. These 
are too wary. House cats which prowl in the fields are 
more clever than a fox in catching game birds. Foxes 
can catch crows, which rise from the ground much more 
slowly than a game bird. Weasels, mink, skunks and 
squirrels are more destructive of game bids than foxes. 
Birds are plentiful where foxes are plentiful, showing that 
:t is not the fox that is responsible for any decrease. 

“Hon, Ledyard Bill, president of Worcester Fur Com- 
pany, who is a thorough sportsman and a believer in the 
protection of game of all kinds, says: 

“‘My opinion is that the fox is not a great factor in 
the destruction of game birds. The natural food of the 
fox is field mice, meadow moles, berries, grasshoppers 
and young rabbits, with perhaps an occasional game bird 
that has been wounded or snowbound. 

“The fox is no more likely te catch a game bird under 
ordinary circumstances than is a bird dog, and we all 
know the dog cannot. The fox has not a tithe of the 
instinct of a bird dog, either trained or untrained, for 
catching or pursuing birds. 

“In Maine, where the fox is little hunted and yet 
abounds, the partridge also abounds in great numbers, 
showing that the fox troubles the king of game birds 
but little. The chief enemies of the partridge among 
animals are the skunk. and squirrel; among birds, the 
pigeon hawk and crow. 

“‘A veteran hunter of my acquaintance has made a 
practical test of this question by having examined the 
stomachs of nine foxes killed at different periods of the 
year. In one instance only did the stomach contain 
ae and those were feathers of the common barnyard 
owl. 

“‘Many suggestions are being made as to the best 
methods of protecting the partridge and other game birds. 
The only practical measure, to my mind, is to cut the 
open season in halves.’ 

“A. C. White, the veteran fox hunter, whose unvary- 
ing success year after year in shooting foxes makes it 
plain that he understands their habits, when asked on 
the question, said: 

“‘T have hunted for many years all through the winter, 
the time when a fox would be most likely to catch par- 
tridges if it caught them at all. Partridges burrow under 
the snow for warmth and protection. In all my travels 
I have yet to see where a fox has ever caught a partridge. 
1 think anybody who knows anything at all of the habits 
of foxes, will quickly say that the game birds that: foxes 
catch are few.’ 

“Congressman John R. Thayer, former president of 
= Fur Company, a fox hunter since boyhood, 
said: 

“‘T notice that the Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association is seeking information relative to the 
propensity of the fox to destroy game birds. 

“‘T have been somewhat of a careful observer of the 
traits and habits of the fox for the last thirty years and 
more, and the fox is the only game I hunt. I have inter- 
ested myself studying its habits and propensities some- 
what during that time. With scarcely an exception in 
all these years, during the months of April and May, J 
have made excursions to their burrows and retreats out 
of curiosity and a desire to watch the antics of the young 
and the care and conduct of the old mother fox. 

“‘One will find, in visiting these burrows in the spring, 
when the young have grown sufficiently to be out arouww 
the burrow, the traces of the food which the fox fer 
upon, and almost without exception I have no?’ 
quantities of crow feathers, pieces of woodchw . 
groundhog, skins and claws, pieces of snakes, © ,~ 
rabbits and hen feathers; but I have never seer 
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“It is no pleasure to a genuine fox hunter to shoot 

partridges or quail. We let them severely aloné; first. 
because we do not care to shoot them, and, secondly, we 
will nct jeopardize our chances to get a fox by shooting 
at anything when the dogs are driving. That has been 
the experience as related by the members of our club 
wherever we have gathered, as we do in our hunting 
season, to talk over the expcriences of the hunts. 
_ ““If partridges and quail are to become more numerous 
in Massachusetts than they are now, or have been in tbe. 
last few years, some means must be taken to stop the 
professional bird hunter, he who, with his hammerles, 
gun and dog trained to a nicety, goes out and prowdin. 
returns at might with eighteen or twenty birds as the fie. 
sult of the day’s sport. 1 have known of two mem in 
Worcester—and there are many cthers like them—in 
days gone by who felt that they had a poor day's sport 
if they did not return with eighteen or twenty birds 
apiece. That was when partridges were more plentifu! 
than they are now, but they are just as eager now as 
they were then to slaughter the birds, and would kill just 
as many if they had the opportunity. One of these men 
will destroy more birds, in my, judgment, than fifty fox 
hunters will during the season, Then, too, I do not think 
it is entirely fair for the bird hunters to seek to exter- 
minate the foxes in order that they may have the more 
birds to slaughter. We who enjoy the chase are just as 
much entitled to our recreation as the hunters who go 
out to kill a few game birds for their table, or for the 
sport, or those pot-hunters, if I might so call them (ex- 
perienced slaughterers), who go out to load themsely: 
down with game that they may sell it in the markets 

“‘The prohibition of selling game in the markets, |) 
think, has done away in large measure with the. genera); 
slaughter of game by expert bird hunters; but stall: we all\ 
know that the law is violated in many ways, and much, 
game finds its way to the markets even with, the law Op. 
posed to it. I think also that any law placing a bounjw 
on foxes would have no appreciable tendency to inerersce 
the number of game birds in Massachusetts. There hers 
been for many years in Rhode Island and Connecticut 
# bounty on foxes, and how is it taken advantage ef? A 
few men, if I may call them men, in a county will go 
prowling about in the woods, find a fox burrow if the 
spring of the year, and then with a fox terrier go to 
the hole, put in the terrier and rem out these little foxes, 
catch them im a bag, and get the bounty of $1 or $1.50 
apiece. Many of these young foxes would never have 
lived to maturity if they hadn’t been captured, as we all 
know nature is very prolific in producing young, but ia, 
many instances they die in infancy, ‘so to speak. It is. 
well known by the hunters in Worcester county that: 
there is no better place to hunt foxes than in IRhod,. 
Island and Connecticut, where this bounty has heen, gia 
for many years; that is, they have made no substapw” 
diminution of foxes in those States. Then, if a bower | 
placed upon foxes, we shall have traps set, exegr 4 'S 
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Worcester to give an opinion on game ques 
Were dey: Walker has been a hunter since he was a 
he sam’ and even though he is seventy-five years old, 
birds stunts with ardor. The former Congressman hunts 
ae und foxes in their season. He says: 
ing there is nothing to be gained in the way of increas- 
y the number of birds by destroying foxes. I do not 
unk foxes hunt birds as one of their foods. Foxes will 
eat birds, of course, when they come on a dead one or a 
wounded one, and sometimes they catch game birds. I do 
not think, however, that they catch any appreciable 
number, 

“Tt is vc!l known that young partridges and the 
mother bird «lo not give any scent when they are dis- 
turbed, and scxtter and hide. Neither do quail when they 
light. It is when they run, and it is usually some little 
period after they light that quail give forth a scent which 
enables a dog or a fox to trace them. 

“I can well illustrate this by an experience which tw: 
other men and myself had in hunting quail. We had 
three as good dogs as I ever knew of. We were in the 
center of a field. where we felt sure the quail were. For 
over an hour we watched the dogs quartering, but they 
could not get scent of quail. We decided to leave the 
field. We had not gone more than three rods when we 
were enveloped by the largest flock of quail that I have 
ever seen. We walked on them accidentally. Our dogs 
could not find them, and foxes would have had the same 
difficulty. 

_ “Tn giving an opinion on this question, a bird hunter 
is not nearly as well qualified as the fox hunter. The bird 
hunter knows nothing of the habits of a fox. The fox 
hunter knows the habits of both. When in the woods the 
bird hunter naturally spends no time in making investiga- 
tions, being constantly on the go. The fox hunter, on the 
other hand, may remain for hours at a time in a runway, 
and has plenty of time in which to investigate what 
ioxes do, what their habits are, and what they feed on. 
‘Out of season the fox hunter is making investigations 
in regard to foxes, so that he may find them when the 
hunting time comes. He has thus a chance to observe 
the burrows. I have noticed many burrows during my 
-hunting career, and found remains that tell what the 
foxes eat. I have seldom seen chicken feathers at the 
- burrows, and never partridge or quail feathers. 

“I'd advise you to get the opinion of Edward T. Whit- 
“taker on this question. He is the most careful, painstak- 
ing, as well as truthful, hunter I have ever known. He 
-knows about the habits of foxes. 

“T’ve hunted a great deal, and whit I’ve told you is my 


vexperjence and judgment. It conforms to the experience 
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of Nathan Harrington, the veteran with whom I hunted 
forty years and more.’ 

“Edward T. Whittaker, referred to by former Congress- 
man Walker, when asked as to whether, in his observa- 
tion, he ever saw anything to indicate that foxes feed to 
any extent on game birds, said: 

‘T can tell one incident that came under my personal 
observation, which is an answer to any claim that foxes 
are liable to destroy young partridges during the breed- 
ing season. I once discovered in the grounds where I 
have done considerable of my hunting, a partridge’ setting 
on a nest within two or three rods of a burrow in which 
a litter of foxes was being reared. It was near the edge 
cf a clump of bushes, and in going out into the open 
the foxes would often pass within eight feet of the setting 
partridge. The litter was raised, and the hen partridge 
brought out and raised a brood of partridges. I watched 
the foxes, I kept track of the partridges, and know that 
they lived into the hunting season, for I hunted them in 
that same cover. 

“‘Speaking of what foxes eat, I am certain that game 
birds form an extremely small portion of their food. 
oxes feed in the open, as everybody who’ studies their 
habits knows. Foxes may lie in the woods, but when they 
start out to pick up their food, they make straight for the 
open fields. Partridges do not remain in the open.’ 

“Similar belief is expressed by fox hunters in general. 
They maintain that sportsmen who credit the fox with 
destroying game birds have no real proof except the occa- 
sional finding of game bird feathers beside a fox track 
in snow time. Frequenters of the woods who may come 
on game bird feathers, at once make up their mind that a 
fox has picked up a partridge. In reality, except when 
snow is on the ground, they have no right to make such 
an assertion, as many animals destroy game birds if they 
have the opportunity. 

“The consensus of opinion among fox hunters in 
Worcester is that the fox is maligned many times with- 
out reason or knowledge, and before any attempt is made 
to interfere with one form of hunting for the benefit of 
another, the would-be reformers should satisfy themselves 
that they know what they are driving at.” 


A Duck Breeding’ Station. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 12—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A movement is now on foot, which has gained 
impetus by an able article on the subject that appeared 
in the Washington Post, Sunday, January 1, last, to inter- 
est Congress in the matter with a view of purchasing a 
tract of land on the Potomac River, where wild celery is 
tc be found in large quantities, or elsewhere, to operate 
a game experimental station or farm along the lines of 
the work being done by the United States Fish Commis- 
sion (and as is being done successfully on a small scale 
now on the Potomac River, in the State of Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, where mallard ducks and other game birds 
are raised), under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture, continuing and enlarging the work com- 
menced several years ago, by the passage of the Lacey 
Act, which authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
take charge of this matter. 

The Washington Post says: 

“An idea of the disappearance of the canvasback in 
recent years may be derived from the records from one 
of the leading western clubs. The annual kill has dropped 
from about 2,000 to less than 100. Almost as deplorable 
a decline has occurred on the Atlantic Coast, but steps 
have been taken to prevent the extermination of the 
species. By most of the clubs the shooting days have 
been limited to three per week, and limitations have been 
fixed on the bags. The trouble now is with the pot- 
hunters or ‘bushwhackers’—men who hunt for the mar- 
ket, and to whom the inducement of $6 to $12 per pair 
is a sufficient offset to all other considerations, It is a 
matter of profcund regret that these men cannot be made 
to see that the extinction of a species creates a break in 
nature than can never be filled. The favorite food of 
the canvasback, which imparts to it the peculiar flavor 
so highly esteemed by epicures, is, on the Atlantic Coast, 
the valesneria, an aquatic plant popularly called wild 
celery, and on the Pacific Coast a bulbous plant called by 
the Indians wapato, the botanical name of which is Sapel- 
laria variabilis, The root is the most p2'atable part, and 
the canvasback secures it by diving, but « <oustant com- 
panion—the widgeon—is frequently on hand to snatch 
away from him the coveted morsel as soon as he comes to 
the surface.” 

The plan in brief is this: To interest one or more 
wealthy sporting men or gun clubs to donate a specified 
sum of money, say $30,000, on condition that Congress 
donates a like sum to purchase a suitable tract of land, 
equip the plant and take charge of it thereafter, on the 
same plan or principle that the large poultry or duck 
farms in the various States are now being operated; to 
experiment with wild celery culture and other aquatic 
plants which supply food for the duck family. 

The writer knows of an ideal tract of land for this pur- 
pose on the Potomac River, near the Chesapeake Bay, 
where 3,000 acres with a large creek making up into the 
land can be purchased for $10 an acre; and later ex- 
perimental farms could be established ih the north and 
west under the direction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, R. B. B. Cuew, Jr. 





Quail Under the Snow Crust. 


New Beprorp, Mass., Jan. 11.—Regarding the scarcity 
of gut here is a little item of interest to your army of 
readers. Mr. A. E. Manchester, of Slade’s Corner, Dart- 
mouth, Mass., about ten miles from this city, who was 
tramping the woods near his farm in search of a Christ- 
mas tree, found twenty-two frozen quail in the snow. 
They were all fat and in good condition, and had when 
found been dead perhaps a week or two, and were all 
‘huddled together and were buried in the snow, which. had 
hecome quite deep and crusted on the top, so that it was 
impossible for them to get out. This is a case of hard 
Inck—a good sized flock of birds that lived to get by the 
hunting season, only to be wiped out by a hard winter. 

Constant READER, 











FOREST AND STREAM. 
Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, Jan. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: The an- 
nual meeting of the State Association for the election of 
officers for 1905 was held at the Copley Square Hotel, 

ednesday evening, the r1th inst. ¢ attendance was 
good, and the names presented by the nominating com- 
mittee, of which the librarian was chairman, were all 
elected unanimously. Mr. W. S. Hinman was re-elected 
president, and most of the members of the old Board of 
Management are continued. Mr. J. C. Phillips, of Boston 
and Beverly, who served in 1903 on the Executive Com- 
mittee, is now one of the vice-presidents. Mr. C. A. Taft, 
of Whitinsville, elected a vice-president, is a new man 
on the list, as is also Hon. Wm. A. Morse. Hon. C. M. 
Bryant comes back to the board after an absence of two 
years, during which time his duties as Mayor of Quincy 
have prevented his working actively in the cause of game 
protection. Three ex-presidents of the association— 
Messrs. Clark, Wiggin and Reed—will continue to render 
valuable service as vice-presidents. Five of the up- 
country clubs are represented in the board by Dr. J. T. 
Herrick, of Springfield; A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester; 
H. S. Fay, of Marlborough; I. O. Converse, of Fitch- 





burg, and A. C. Sylvester, of North Attleboro. 

As your readers have doubtless observed, it has been 
the policy of the management for the last few years to 
bring the outlying clubs into close touch with the State 
organization. This plan has not only been helpful to the 


W. S. HINMAN, 
Pres. Massachusetts Ass’n for the Protection of Fish and Game. 


local clubs, but has enabled the sportsmen of the State 
to present a united front upon matters of legislation. It 
has also been the means of increasing the membership of 
the State Association, and in the near future it is con- 
fidently expected much greater results in that direction 
will follow. It is doubtful whether any other State can 
be named where there is a greater degree of harmony 
among the various local clubs. 

The report of the treasurer showed that the permanent 
fund. kad been increased by accrued interest, and that 
from money received during the year a balance of $670 
remained unexpended. Aside from the ordinary account, 
$3.000 had been raised for the purchase of live quail, about 
$500 of which had to be returned to the donors on ac- 
count of inability to obtain birds. After business was 
transacted, several spoke on the outlook for birds and 
kindred subjects. Dr. W. C. Woodward said that about 
Middleboro they were feeding quail and had birds enough, 
due, in the main, to the systematic feeding last winter. 
From his remarks it is evident there will be no lack of 
suitable food for the birds in that vicinity this winter. 
He suggested that a bounty on foxes in Plymouth county 
would be a good thing for the birds. One farmer, he 
said, told him he was feeding “everything—quail, jays, 
crows and squirrels.” They kept one market-hunter away 
trom the covers by hiring him to take care of a bungalow. 

Mr. Converse told of a Fitchburg fox hunter who had 
been out a good deal, but only got two this fall. He also 
told of two men, one from New York city, who in six 
days’ hunting in southern New Hampshire killed 63 par- 
tridges. 

Mr. Walter Farmer, of Brookline, and Henry Eager, of 
Marlboro, related very interesting experiences, and Mr. 
C. W. Dimick urged the necessity of pushing the work of 
re-stocking, incidentally commenting on the destruction 
of birds by foxes. This brought Mr. Kinney to his feet 
in a masterly defense of what he called a “much abused 
animal.” Saying anything against the fox to Mr. Kin- 
ney is like “shaking a red flag to a bull,” except that 
Brother Kinney shows not the least trace of excitement, 
so sure is he of his ground and so confident of his ability 
to defend his position. 7 

The meeting was one of unusual interest, the various 
speakers in their remarks drawing from personal ex- 
perience. As a committee to arrange for the annual ban- 
quet, February 16, the president has ‘appointed Dr. A. R. 
Brown, Thos. H. Hall, author of “Just One Bite,” C. W. 
Dimick, G. W. Wiggin, B. V. Howe and the secretary. 
The dinner will be held at the Copley Square Hotel. 

The State Commissioners’ have arranged with the 
United States Fishing Bureau for a consignment of 
5,000,000 perch eggs, two carloads of shad fry, 30,000 
landlocked salmon eggs, and 200,000 Colorado trout eggs, 
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If our Commission can break away from the antiquated 
custom of planting fry and secure an adequate supply of 
fingerling or yearling trout, there will be some chance 
of replenishing the streams. As to the results of shad 
planting in the Taunton River, the writer is unable to 
speak from personal investigation, but he does know that 
the results in North River are very disappointing; due, it 
is believed, to the contamination of the water by the 
acid and refuse of a small rubber factory located in the 
town of Hanover. The people along the stream are desir- 
ous of reaping the benefits they were accustomed to de- 
rive from an abundance of fish years ago, and they say 
that if there is no law by which the Commission can effect 
a remedy of the present state of things, the board should 
secure such legislation as is needed without delay. 

In the town of Sharon is a beautiful lake called Massa- 
poag, and it is reported that about half a million bass and 
perch are frozen in the ice, killed by experiments made 
under the direction of the State Board of Health, in order 
to determine the efficacy of copper sulphate in exterminat- 
ing alge. Fishermen in the vicinity are a good deal dis- 
turbed in view of the consequences. 

The New’ Hampshire Commissioners are still hoping 
to “pinch” the miscreant who shot a bull elk last summer 
in South Danbury. Two years ago the managers of Cor- 
bin Park presented the State with twelve elk, which were 
taken to Andover and turned loose on Ragged Mountain. 
The body of one was found shot last August, and the last 
week of December, near the same spot, was found the 
carcass of a bull with 8 points, which apparently was 
killed about the same time as the other. Commissioner 
Wentworth offered a reward of $100 for the apprehension 
of the guilty party, and is of the opinion that he will soon 
be able to land his man. 

Among the frequenters of the ponds and lakes of the 
Granite State for winter fishing is heard the voice of 
mourning and lamentation. From Concord the edict has 
been promulgated that many of the waters of the State 
are to be closed for the period of five years. A section 
to suffer much from this fiat is the Mascoma Valley, a 
charming stretch of rural beauty. Mascoma and Crystal 
lakes are in the town of Enfield, and on their shores a 
community of distinguished summer sojourners has been 
established. In Mascoma it is said the German carp has 
been causing havoc to the more desirable fish, which, com- 
bined with over-fishing of the lake, has led the Commis- 
sion to adopt a drastic measure to bring about a better 
condition of the fishing interests. Other bodies of water 
where winter fishing is prohibited are Conway, Newfound, 
Webster, Highland, Ossipee lakes and Pleasant Pond. 

CENTRAL, 


Brown’s Tract Guides. 


Tue Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association, one of the 
most energetic and active of the many organizations in 
New York State which are interested in the protection 
of forest, fish and game, held its eighth annual meeting 
in Boonville on Thursday, January 12. The association 
kas one hundred active members, all of whom are ex- 
perienced’ guides, and an associate membership of 
nearly five hundred. The recent meeting was very largely 
attended, and the reports presented by the officials were 
highly encouraging. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Richard Crego; Vice- 
President, Hon. H. D. Grant; Secretary and Treasurer, 
A. M. Church; Executive Committee—Garry Riggs, Mel- 
ville Oley, Ben Sperry, Ira Parsons, Will Burke, Charles 
H. Smith, Archibald Delmarsh. The following resolutions 
were adopted: 

“Whereas, Vast areas of virgin forest lands in the 
Adirondacks are being lumbered for the timber each year, 
practically denuding such land of its timber and foliage 
and leaving vast quantities of inflammable material upon 
the ground to the great damage of the adjoining forest 
lands belonging to the State, and, 

“Whereas, The opening up of these dense forest lands 
to the rays of the sun and warm winds of early spring, 
causing the rapid increase of the melting snow and the 
subsequent increase of high water in the streams that 
flow to the St. Lawrence and Hudson rivers, to the great 
danger of the destruction of the much valuable property 
= the banks of those streams and rivers, therefore, 

e it 

“Resolved, That it is the. sense of this association that 
it is the imperative duty of the State to take .such 
measures as is within its power to check this increasing 
danger by the purchase of forest lands in the Adirondacks 
and to prevent the cutting of any timber on lands belong- 
ing to the State in the Adirondack preserve.” 

Resolutions were also adopted approving of a law re- 
quiring non-residents of the Grate, who do not own prop- 
erty or pay taxes in the forest preserve, to pay a license 
fee of $25 before they are permitted to hunt deer in this 
State; favoring amending the law so as to prohibit any 
person from killing more than one deer in each year; that 
the killing of otter be permitted from December to April 
inclusive. 

Secretary A. M. Church presented a very interesting 
report, which was in part as follows: ‘ 

“To the Officers and Members of the Brown’s Guides’ 
Association—The more a man studies the history of this 
country, the further he goes back into the lives of the 
men who were its founders, the more respect and admira- 
tion he must have for the men who have been before him. 
It is impossible to study the lives of the men of colonial 
times down to the War of the Revolution without becom- 
ing filled with admiration for the wonderful foresight and 
honesty of purpose that characterized all their public acts. 

“September 18, 1708—‘No person, Christian or Indian, 
freeman or slave, shall kill or destroy any buck, doe, or 
fawn, or any sort of deer whatsoever, wild turkeys, part- 
ridge or quail, except between the first day of August and 
the first day of January.’ 

“This is the exact text of an act passed for the preser- 
vation of deer and other game by the Governor, the 
Council and the General Assembly of the colony of New 
York in the year 1708—nearly 200 years ago—years before 
the United States was a nation by itself, when*the whole 
country from Albany to the Mississippi was_ infinitely 
more of a wilderness than the remotest nook of the 
Adirondacks is to-day. And this was not the first act 
of game protection, for there was a previous enactment 
in the year 1705. The sale of deer, grouse and quail, fresh 
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deer skins and venison was prohibited during the close 
season, and a penalty of thirty shillings or thirty days in 
jail was imposed for each violation. These acts were 
sealed, signed and sent across the Atlantic Ocean to Eng- 
land, where they were pronounced ‘geod’ by the King and 
returned to become the law of the land. In the year 
1771, some persons, as the legislative act calls them, con- 
ceived the idea pf stocking the Hudson River with sal- 
mon, advancing the theory that were they put there young 
they would come back to the headwaters to spawn, and 
petitioning the authorities for a law to protect them: The 
Governor and Legislature passed an act imposing a fine of 
ten pounds (nearly $50) for each and every salmon 
caught and killed in the Hudson River within five years 
of the date of ‘the act becoming a law. Any person or 
persons could sue and recover in his own name for viola- 
tion of this act, and was not asked to notify anyone at the 
capital city, and run the risk of his notification being in- 
tercepted. nor was he asked to send the amount recovered 
to any officer to be kept a month or two and such part 
returned as it was thought he or they were entitled to. 
He just put the money down in his breeches pocket and 
went out and looked for another victim. Salmon ascend 
the Hudson River to-day, presumably from this plant, and 
were it not for dams at Glens Falls and elsewhere would 
undoubtedly be on the headwaters of that stream in con- 
siderable numbers each year. ‘There is no record of the 
tons of them that have been taken since the passage of 
this act. 

“And so we come down to April 19, 1859, when the 
Legislature of New York passed an act making the closed 
season for deer February 1 to August 1. You could hunt 
deer all through August, September, October, November 
and December and January. The penalty for violating 
this act was $25. In 1862 the deer season was brought 
down to August, September, October and November. You 
could hunt deer with dogs during the month of October. 
You could have venison in possession till the 15th of 
February. In 1864 a license was required if you were 
to hunt in Kings, Queens or Suffolk counties, a fee of 
$10. In 1867 you must hunt deer only in the months of 
October, November and December, and have in posses- 
sion till January 10. Right here began the fight between 
the pot-hunter and the guide, and in 1868 the open season 
was put back to August 1, closing December 15. It was 
about this time that the Brown’s Tract guides began to 
wake up. The last moose had been killed, deer were be- 
coming scarce, panther and wolves plenty. Sportsmen 
came to the woods more and oftener. The practice of 
taking a man out to see how many trout he could catch in 
a day, or how many deer he could kill in a single night 
began to lose its attractiveness. The extra money re- 
ceived for the big basket of trout caught and thrown 
away, and the dollar a head for each deer that had been 
left to rot in the marshes, somehow lost its glimmer, and 
the halt was called. Winter time they hunted the panther, 
for whose head was paid a bounty of $20, and by’ 1879 
they were practically exterminated—forty or more of 
them having been killed. At this time the open season 
for deer had been made August 1 to November 30. You 
could use dogs from August 15 to November 1. No 
fawns in the spotted coat should be killed. and the Legis- 
lature—now that they were all gone—wisely said, no more 
moose should be killed. Dogs were prohibited in the 
year 1885, and in 1886 the deer season was made still 
shorter in response to a demand of the Brown’s Tract 
guides, brought about by the appearance of Pennsylvania 
pot-hunters, who, driven from their own State by a five 
years’ close season, came to the Adirondacks and killed 
and-hauled’ them out by the sleighload to market. And 
the season for hunting was cut to August 15 to November 
1, and one person to kill but three deer. Could use dogs 
from September 1 to October 15. 

“In 1888 degs could be used from September 1 to Octo- 
ber 20. In 1889 only two deer could be killed by any one 
person, and in 1899 we got rid of the dogs forever. 

“But now we had, instead of the old corduroy road, 
a pair of gleaming railway tracks, and instead of Charley 
Phelps and Frank Barrett and Frank Coonrod and Dan 
Gookins and “Old Nig,” and the buckboard, instead of 
those things a hundred-ton locomotive and a train of 
palace cars, and a man has been known to leave New 
York at 8:10 in the evening and come to Charley Bar- 
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rett’s, at the head of Third Lake, kill his two deer, and 
leave for home the next day at noon. And now if there 
was need of thé Governor, the Council and the General 
Assembly, when the whole country was practically a wil- 
derness, to protect the game for a few months of the 
year, what is the condition now that the wilderness has 
been narrowed down to a few square miles and,the shel- 
tering timber taken from the greater part of that? 

“The winter of 1903 and 1904 was unusually severe, and 
reports came in eatly in February of the difficulty deer 
were having in getting food: Everything was buried be- 
neath five feet of snow, and through which they could 
not go far. Parties of guides were immediately sent out 


‘searching for places where deer were wintering and cut- 


ting down browse wherever they were found. Nearly 
every wintering sround furnished its quota of dead deer. 
Some were found unable to get to their feet. Fatalities 
seemed to occur oftener during the extreme cold. No 
browse were cut except where there were signs of deer, 
and later examinations always showed that they had 
found and fed from the foliage put within their reach. 
The guides who could, cheerfully turned out, and some 
of them made hard trips on snowshoes. Nor was the 
work confined wholly to guides of the association. Others 
there were who did good service, some of whom were 
cffered pay, but declined to accept. It has been steadily 
claimed by the people at Albany up to and including last 
year, that deer were on the increase because more were 
carried by the express companies and the kill was greater. 
No allowance was made for the increase in facilities for 
shipping, nor for the immense number of hunters com- 
pared with previous years. This last season deer were 
scarce, and there were fewer hunters than the previous 
year, and as a comsequence it is estimated the kill of 
last..season will be mich below that. of 1903.” * . 





At the conclusion of the business meeting, the annual 
banquet was enjoyed. At the post-prandial session which 
followed, Hon. Garry A. Willard acted as toastmaster, 
and delivered an interesting address, as did alSo Harry 
V. Radford, Hon. H. D. Grant, Rev. T. F. Jessup, Rev. 
A. W. Cody, Rev. E. R. Pendergast, Fred. A. White and 
George Q.. Bridgeman. W. E. Woucatrd 

. gr 


Utica, N. ¥. Jan. 14 
s s 
Michigan Game Interests. 

Detroit? Mich., Jan. 14.—Editor Forest and: Stream: 
No donbt: you. will have an interest ir the probable 
changes in the Michigan’ game laws to be put through 
the sitting. Legislature, and also will be interested in 
knowing ‘the’ sentiment of the sportsmen of Michigan on 
the question. 

There has beenva-considerableyeffort made in the past 
few’years to create sentiment in’ favog_of amending the 
laws relating to wildfowl shooting, as“it-is felt that ‘the 
present lawdoes not meet the case fairly..-As you know, 
the game laws of this¢State: impose no’ license fee “on 
sportsmen from other States-who hunt here, and as our 
neighbcring commonweafths; aimeést without exception, 
impose a license fée of from $16 to $25, this question was 
also agitated. 4 

As the result of agitation for the amendment of the 
fish and game laws of the State of Michigan, a mass 
meeting ofthe-spertsmer-ef-the State aas- called to-«meet 
at the Griswold hotel en. Wednesday, January 11. There 
were. present some sixty or seventy sportsmen, and ten or 
more “market hunters.“ For the most part the repte- 
sentation was confined to the region bordering on the 
Detroit and St. Clair rivers, Lakes Erie and Huron, with 
a very few from the interior of the State. The questions 
brought before the meeting were: 

1. Shall spring wildfowl shooting be done away with? 

2. Shall the fall season for duck shooting be lengthened ? 

3. Should the shooting of quail be prohibited for a 
term of years? , 

4. Shall a law be asked for imposing a license fee on 
resident and non-resident hunters? 

5. Should the number of birds to any one bag be 
limited, and should the total number of birds to any one 
bag for the season be limited? 
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These were the main questions discussed, and there 
seemed to be quite a diversity of opinion as to all of 
them. This meeting does not, of course, mean that the 
Legislature will act in accordance with the decision 
arrived at by a majority of those present, but may be 
taken as an index of the sentiment of the great body of 
Michigan sportsmen. 

On the first question at issue, the majority favored 
doing away with spring duck shooting. This was particu- 
larly true of those who shoot on or near the Great Lakes, 
On the contrary, the residents of inland points say that 
spring shooting is all they have; that the ducks do not 
come in to the inland waters in the fall, and that there- 
fore they must shoot in the spring or go to the big lakes 
for their sport in the fall. As there was but a light 
representation from interior points, it is impossible to say 
what the majority of sportsmen from the interior would 
Say on the subject, but it is safe to assume they would 
almost unanimously agree. 

As to the second question at issue, it was the unani- 
mous sentiment of the gathering that the fall season 
should be lengthened. The majority favored opening the 
season September 15 and closing December 31. As the 
present season has been exceptionally open, the ducks 
have remained in the waters of Lake Erie, the Detroit and 
St. Clair rivers, and in the bays of Lake St. Clair and 
Lake Huron, and it-was stated that thousands of canvas- 
backs could be seen as late as New Year’s Day, while 
there were also many hundreds of redheads and some 
mallards still lingering in the open water. 

As to the shooting of quail, there did not seem to be 
much difference of opinion, but that the birds should be 
given from two to four-years’ rest from the guns. Some 
enthusiastic members proposed that contributions be 
asked from all of the sportsmen of the State for the pur- 
chase of breeding stock, claiming that this would be 
preferable to a close season for any term of years. It 
is well understood that the quail do not suffer so much 
from the guns as they do from the severe winters we 
have had in the past two years. The intense cold and 
deep snow of 1902-3 and 1903-4 did more to exterminate 
the quail than all the sportsmen in the country coitld have 
done in the same two seasons. It was claimed by many 
that the weasel, mink, skunk and fox, in a.severe winter, 
destroy more quail and partridge than are killed by 
hunters during the season. The partridge, being hardier 
and better able to subsist on scant feed than the quail, 
have not suffered as have the smaller game bird; in fact, 
it is stated that the partridge were never more plentiful. 
and the promise is for grand sport next season with this 
fine bird. 

The question of a gun license was not unanimously 
agreed to, although the opponents of the measure did not 
take the open and make their opposition felt. A nominal 
fee of $1 for a shotgun for all residents of the State will 
probably be asked for. Regarding license fee for non 
resident hunters, one proposition is to make. the license 
the same as that imposed by the State from which the 
hunter comes. This will not meet with favor in the 
Legislature, however. The probable action will be to im 
pose a license fee of $15 on sportsmen carrying a shot- 
gun, and leave the deer license at $25, as it now stands. 
With reference to deer, it is proposed that the limit of 
three for the season be left stand, but that it be specified 
that there shall be not less than two bucks to each doe in 
such a bag. In other words, a man shall not shoot two 
does in one season. 

With reference to limiting the bag, there did not seem 
to be any well-formed opinion as to what was desired. 
As a matter of fact, none but the true sportsmen in the 
gathering were in favor of limiting the bag, and I judge 
that the number of true sportsmen must have been few, 
from the manner in which the question was received. 

The game warden department is endeavoring to get 
such a measure incorporated in the new law, and, as out- 
lined at the meeting that night, the proposal is to limit 
each gun to ten birds—ducks, partridges or quail—for the 
day’s shoot, and to limit the gun to fifty birds for the 
season. Coupled with the proposal to impose a license on 
non-resident hunters will also be a provision permitting 
the shipment of a certain amount of birds out of the 
State, under rigid restrictions as to such shipment. This, 
i think, would be a decent thing to do. ; 


SEA AND RIVER FISIING 





- The Log of a Sea Angler. 


BY CHARLES F. HOLDER, AUTHOR OF “ANGLING,” “BIG GAME 
FISHES,” ETC. 


Il.—Hunting the Nurse Shark—Hauled Overboard— 
Diving for Queen Conchs—The Fan Shell— 
ugnacity of Crabs—Stealing from 
Birds—In a Pipe. 

THERE was nothing more delightful in this fishing 
ground than to go out with the dinghy at sunrise, stand 
in the bow, grains in hand, ore man sculling slowly, the 
others amidships, and watch the marvelous panorama of 
the lagoon, gazing down into the splendid vistas. No 
forest of the land had more beauties than this forest of 
the sea. Everything was in miniature, and one might 





compare it to a Japanese garden where everything is 


dwarfed and the trees stunted, as the leaf coral with 

branches four feet across, resembled the cedars of Japan, 

= the bottom was covered with gorgonias of countless 
ues, 

Suddenly, as though cut with a knife, this would end 
and a clear sandy bottom would be seen through the 
water box—the home of the great queen conch and others. 
The water here was about fifteen feet in depth, the sand 
a perfect gray without the slightest object, sea weed or 
coral, to brealk its perfect tone; yet suddenly the eld. of 


the gorgonias would begin again, or perhaps a growth of 
alge; but ‘there was a belt of this cleat bottom about 
nearly every key. 

In drifting along oné morning I saw a peculiar mound, 
apparently a foot across, and recognized the large queen 
conch (Cassis), a rarity even here. None of the men ap- 
peared to be anxious to go down, John said it was “too 
dogged near the channel for comfort,” meaning ‘that he 
was afraid of sharks. Chief doubted if he could hold his 
wind that long; while Bob explained that the “Conchs 
wa’nt good for anything anyhow.” 

That my men were not divers was evident, so I dele- 
gated Jchn to hold the grains and prod any man-eater 
that came along while the others held the boat directly 
over the spot, and I stepped over and went down. The 
water at the surface was warm; at ten feet cool,<and at 
the bottom—perhaps twelve or fifteen feet—decidedly cold 
by contrast—a delightful series of transitions. So clear 
was it that for many feet about various objects could be 
seen, and grasping the conch I turned it quickly to see if 
it was alive. To my delight I saw the rich red mouth 
and platform and the animal. parts squeezing themselves 
in; then doubling up and placing my bare feet on the 
sandy bottom, I shot upward-and rose from the sea bear- 


Ls ioea 6 ealenlid sinclibin ik seas hide tit id 
: 0 . 
The shell (Cassis) is paaetigies seen ‘cut into Prvectingoet 
common, J under in the South Pacific, but rare in 


Atlantic waters. This experience opened up the delights 
of diving in these clear waters, and I determined to see 
the great reef from below as well as above. 

In contemplating the marvelous creatures of -the sea, 
cne ultimately compares the fishes to the birds, and other 
marine animals with those of the land, and it does not 
take long to become convinced that the ocean is even 
more densely populated. than the dry land. The inhabi- 
tants here were living on the slopes of a mountain; some 
near the surface in the zone of coral; some intermédiate, 
others in deep water, while others again live in the open 
water, soaring continually; like the condor and eagles, 
always in search of prey. 

Presently we came into smooth water ten feet in depth, 
the bottom covered with a sparse growth of short-leaved 
coral secreting alge. Here numbers of small conclis 
were found, and as the water shoaled the ordinary conch 
appeared in all stages or ages. I dived and brought up 
one in each hand, sometimes three on one arm: :As I 
neared the bottom I could see them lumbering along with 
<. peculiar hitching motion. ‘Ihe -saber lik. | 
lum would be thrown out. dug into the sand as an atnelict 
or kedge, and the heavy shell “hitched” 1 jether tro 
it. No color is more beautiful than the itoau ty in ¢ 
h strombus. ‘ 

n its delicacy of pink it defies A ceription, and aw: |, 
doubtless, become a valuable «rtic'e of j- > <o 


! 
some means be devised to preserve the color which slowly 
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<ades. These shells were in demand as grouper bait, so 
ae them up until weary, and I believe that I could 
have filled the boat. When the men cut them up a week 
or ten days later I watched for the famous pink pearls, so 
valued, but did not find one. The method of opening 
conch is singular. The tip or back of the shell is cut 
.round with a hatchet, and the immense animal taken out 
by a screw-like twist. | 

The charm of drifting over these gardens of the sea, 
now and then diving down into them, cannot be described. 
John advised me not to go beyond the length of his 
grains, yet he could not recall that any one had been 

ed. - 
ee men poled along slowly, I looked for queen 
conchs, or any rare animal that might afford an excuse to 
drop over and go down; the floor of the lagoon suddenly 
shoaled, and Chief called my attention to some jet-black 

t coming into view. ' 

PSchool of nurse sharks takin’ a siesta.” 

I wanted a nurse, and still more to see them asleep, the 
question of sharks sleeping being a disputed one; so 
Chief put a piece of sail cloth in the stern rowlock and 
began to scull noiselessly toward the school. There were 
ten of them, seemingly, all jet-black, lying in every posi- 
tion, well bunched and not more than two or three feet 
apart. They were of good size, from seven to eight feet 
in length, and seemed to have more pliability than most 
sharks, as, in their positions they were bent and twisted. 
Slowly and carefully Chief sculled until we were within 
three yards or so of them, then in perfect silence the 
dinghy drifted over the school. The water was not over 
eight feet’ deep, clear as crystal, and I could see the ani- 
mals as plainly as though among them. Their heads were 
aown or had dropped upon the sand; and that they were 
asleep there could be no question. Had they been awake 
they would have darted. away at the sight of the strange 
and menacing figures above them. f 

I raised the long grains, took a look at the line, then 
Chief knocked on the gunwale with his oars, awakening 
the sleepers. Each shark dashed ahead in the direction b~ 
was aimed, throwing the sand high into the watery at- 
mosphere, creating a cloud which involved the entire 
school. I picked out one of the largest and sent the 
grains into it; then one of those peculiar unexpected 
things occurred: the line had a twist around the pole, 
and as I grasped it to jerk it from the socket—still hold- 
ing the line—the fish rushed violently and jerked me 
overboard, and my next impression was being dragged 
under water. ; 

The instinctive impulse is to hold on when fishing, and 
I obeyed it, and must have been dragged ten feet under 
water. Chief later said that he thought I had dived after 
the shark as he saw me shooting along after it, “scaring 
him to death.” But I came up in a few seconds, and by 
bending back and presenting my chest to the water, I dis- 
couraged the shark in a few moments; but when I threw 
myself on my side, it towed me at a rapid rate, badly 
cemoralized. ; 

It was an excellent and safe opportunity to test the 
strength and towing capacity of a large nurse shark, so 
I indulged in the sport, the exciting pastime of shark 
riding, my men following with the dinghy, shouting in- 
structions, the bent of which were that I must not allow 
the shark to tow me into deep water. It towed me possi- 
bly one hundred yards up and down, and I had the crea- 
ture well tired out in that time, due to the fact that it was 
all in shallow water. : 

If the shark could have reached the channel it could 
easily have carried me down. It. finally swam over a 
shallow sand spit, where I regained my footing and 
slowly worked my steed in, with the aid of my men haul- 
ing it on the beach. This experience happened several 
times; that is, some of us were jerked overboard by these 
sharks; but it should be explained that we were standing 
on the little forward deck of a light boat. I can commend 
the sport as “lively” while it lasts, > : 

The nurse, sometimes called the “sleeping shark, ” from 
the fact that it is nearly always observed asleep, is a big, 
harmless creature, almost black or a dark reddish brown, 
with a small mouth and insignificant teeth. To con- 
template one towing me about, its fierce rushes, its savage 
jerks, its doubling and turning, its frantic dashes to the 
surface, beating the water with its tail, would have im- 
pressed the innocent observer that I was the personifica- 
tion of daredevil courage; but a glance at the mouth of 
the monster would have despoiled the scene of its dramatic 
effect. The nurse is a grubber, a coward. I doubt if it 
has the temerity to attack a big crayfish. The short- 
spined echinus and tough holothurian, or sea cucumber, 
are its prey. Of all the animals cf the sea, this fish is the 
best “bluffer.” It puts up a splendid fight and looks 
very dangerous; but the nurse is miefely frightened. The 
shallow lagoon was a pasture, the nurses were a herd of 
marine cattle asleep, and they returned to about the same 
spot day after day. I rarely went on a drifting and div- 
ing excursion over the reef but they could be seen, always 
asleep, always running away in a state of frenzied alarm. 

As we went ashore and ran the dinghy on to the beach, 
hundreds of sand crabs ran in every direction—one of the 
most interesting features of the life of this isolated place. 
There are three or four kinds of crabs: first the spirit 
crabs which live in holes along the beach in countless 
numbers, and which mimic the sand in color; a big red 
and purple crab which lives in the brush; a big hermit 
crab, also a brush lover, while its young fill every small 
shell alongshore. All the large ones are bait of the best 
quality; but the crabs constitute the sanitary department 
of the island, and the raids on the birds are a constant 
source of interest. : ; 

Not far from camp I.heard a vociferous crying, and 
on approaching found a noddy’s nest being appropriated 
by crabs. I stood and watched the proceedings. The 
noddy, a beautiful bird with mild brown eyes of a delicate 
chocolate color, with white topknot, had brought a flying 
fish to its young, and all the crabs of the neighborhood 
were coming unbidden to the feast. There were bands of 
hermits ranging in size from a pea to others peering 
the big pearly trochus shell as large as a top, all 
laboriously climbing the bay cedar tree. The large ones 
overran and knocked off the smaller ones, and there was a 
constant rain of shells from the bush, 
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held by a large purple land crab which lived beneath a 
neighboring cactus patch, and several wete slowly ascend- 
ing, crawling over the cowardly hermits and brandishing 
their war-like claws in a menacing manner. Presently 
two reached the rude nest, where a number of hermits 
were stationed. One advanced boldly to the attack, seized 
the head of the fish, while the young noddy held the tail, 
screaming and hissing vociferously, at which all the crabs 
made an advance. In the mélée the young bird was out- 
rageously robbed, illustrating the fact that the mother 
bird fished not only for its young, but for the land crabs 
as well. I recall that Moseley describes the crabs of a 
Southern Pacific island as stealing the young rabbits from 
their dens, carrying them off bodily. 

The big hermit crabs were interesting pets, and I de- 
cided to become better acquainted with them; so I baited 
a tree with a dead grouper, and in a short time had 
gathered in a large crop. They came from beneath the 
roots or leaves of a patch of cactus hard by, and were 
all sorts and conditions of crabs—large, small, and in all 
styles of shells robbed and pilfered from some other crab. 
Never was there such a community as theirs living to- 
gether, each on the lookout to steal the other’s home at 
the slightest provocation. Tha: a hermit crab could be 
tamed there was little doubt, and in a short time I had a 
large one living in a pearly trochus shell that would take 
a piece of fish from my hand and would sit for an hour 
looking at me, evidently trying to study out what manner 
of thing it was that gave it focd while the birds fought 
against it. By heating the (tip) back of the shell—a 
iniserable trick—I obliged the crab to vacate its stolen 
shell, when its fear, its attempts to conceal its soft body, 
were laughable. 

Bob had a broken clay pipe, and clearing this out I 
placed it in the box with the crab. In a very short time 
the latter darted into it and proudly dragged it about. I 
played the same trick on a marine hermit. Bob, as this 
crab was named (as he never said anything), became 
highly civilized, and later made a trip to the north, where 
he fell a victim to the cold weather. 

These crabs were all land hermits; but there were giants 
in the water. One I found occupying a 5-pound strombus 
or conch shell, dragging it about with ease, its huge red 
claws filling the entrance—a menacing operculum. 


A Visit to Old Back Creek. 


As THE sun was just peeping over the eastern hills, 
cur team rattled down the lane from Jim Dehaven’s 
house to the old ford on Back Creek. We had left Win- 
chester in the early morning hours that we might reach 
cur destination early, and therefore have a full day before 
us. Reaching the old camp site we put up the tent. It 
was a glorious November morning, the cool, bracing air 
making us step around lively, and we soon had the blue 
smoke curling up through the trees. Camping once more! 
How good it was! How familiar the old tent looked 
there stretched under the shelter of the old sycamore 
where it had stood so many times before. The water was 
as clear as crystal. How, in former years, had we longed 
tc see it in this condition; but we can’t always have good 
water when out on these trips. We had come up here 
to old Back Creek simply to spend a few days camping 
and fishing and living over the days of years ago. My 
partner had gone up to Jim’s to see if he could get some 
eggs for breakfast while I was getting a pot of coffee 
ready. Pretty soon he came back, accompanied by old 
Jim, with a bucket of fresh eggs and some milk. Right 
you say! That breakfast tasted better than anything we 
had had since last we were out. 

After breakfast and a good smoke and talking over old 
times with Jim, we got our fishing traps together and 
wended our way up through the meadow to Beaver Pond, 
about a quarter of a mile distant. The sun had gotten up 
some little distance by this time and was bathing the 
scene with golden splendor. The air was full of tonic 
elixir, and we drank in with deep draughts the pure, fresh 
air and-the beauty of the landscape. As we neared the 
pond we could hear the splash of the bass as the monsters 
sallied forth in search of whatever they might devour. 
Our hearts throbbed with anticipation of some good 
sport, for we knew that in former years we had caught 
fish here, and why not now? Arrived at one of our 
iavorite points on the pond, we jointed our rods together 
put on a “catty,” and went after them. Partner’s bait had 
hardly touched the surface of the water before I heard 
the whir-r of his reel and saw the old-time excitement in 
his eyes. The :fish took a straight. shoot right down 
stream and probably ran thirty feet of line out before he 
stopped. Off he tore again, but not so far this time. 
Partner stopped him in his mad rush, and then the fun 
commenced. Partner was getting excited, and said if he 
lost that fish he’d go back to camp and mourn the rest 
of the day. He was playing him for all he was worth, 
but that fish had the devil in him for sure. He sawed 
and he zigzagged and threw himself clear out of the 
water in a vain endeavor to free himself, but partner had 
him—had him good and fast—and as his struggles grew 
fainter my friend reeled him in—a monster 5-pounder. 

“Ah, Cline!” he said, “that was worth a lifetime.” 

Nothing had been “doing” with my “catty,” which was 
pirouetting around over the bottom of the pond; but 
presently something scented him from afar, and soon my 
reel was ringing out to the music of a 17-year locust. I 
at once forgot about partner’s 5-pounder—I only thought 
of the monster at the end of my line, for he certainly 
felt heavy. My fish ran probably twenty feet, stopped a 
few seconds, and struck out again. Now is the time 
most fishermen will call a halt, and, by the force of habit, 
I did so, and as usual hooked into something. Now it 
was my turn to have some fun. My! but it was great. 
i was once more full of the old excitement that thrills the 
soul and takes one back to old éxperiences: My line 
cut the water like a knife as the fish struggled in vain to 
break away. I finally wore him out and landed him high 
and dry and compared him with: partner’s.. He was shy 
one pound, but he was a beauty, nevertheless. The finny 
denizens of the depths seemed crazy for the “catties.” It 
was certainly a repetition of one morning years ago when 
Steiman Snapp and myself,'who were camping at the 
ford, took 37 pounds out of this place. After an hour 
and a half of some of the best sport I ever experi , 


~ ro og and: had 99 pounds, My! but what « 


It was along about 12 o’clock, and we had run out of 
bait, so concluded to stop fishing and eat our lunch, after 
which we lighted up our pipes and reminisced of former 
camping trips. When old “Snappy” and I used to pirouette 
around here, there could always be seen followers of 
Izaak along the banks of Back Creek; but nowadays it 
seems as if the anglers have found new fishing grounds 
and forsaken the old creek, which, if they only knew, 
furnishes just as good sport now as it ever did. It was 
along here that “Snappy” and I were caught in a cloud- 
burst, and it was an experience that neither of us will 
ever forget. We were wading just below the pond, and 
why we never heard the roar of the water coming I could 
never understand. The wall of water.swooped down upon 
us and carried us down some distance before we really 
knew what had happened. Then we came to our-senses 
and took in the situation, which didn’t appear to be a very 
pleasant one. We had on very little clothing and no 
shoes, and as we both could swim we managed to keep 
on top, pulling for the bank all the time, but it was hard 
work in that rush of water. We finally reached the bank, 
and grabbing hold of some bushes held on until we could 
pull ourselves out. We then raced down through the 
meadow to camp to pull down the tent should the water 
get up that high, and we were on the point of doing so 
when we saw the torrent encroaching upon our camp. 
But it didn’t quite reach us, and we congratulated our- 
selves upon having escaped with our lives and being high 
and dry above the flood. 

_All the members of the old Back Creek camp are mar- 
ried now except yours truly, and I am afraid that as long 
as I retain a fondness for camping and life in the wilds, 
the ladies will have to excuse me. 

Retracing our steps and looking down over the level 
meadow to the ford we could see the white canvas 
through the trees. What sweet reco#ections the sight of 
it brought to mind. I could almost imagine I could see 
my old friend “Snappy” lying flat along the high banks 
there in the meadow trying to fool the fish with a fly. 

_What times we used to have down there at camp at 
night when the boys from the country near-by would 
come down with their sweethearts and say, “Let’s have a 
dance.” We'd light up the old camp torches and repair 
to the green just over the fence. “Snappy” was excellent 
on the mandolin and | played the second on the guitar, 
and when we got warmed up on the “Georgia Camp- 
Meeting” there was some great swinging of partners in 
that meadow. But those days are gone, and the pity of it 
all is we can never live them over again. 

After supper Jim Dehaven came down to see us. We 
could never forget old Jim, especially “Snappy” and 
myself, for we remembered so well the first time we 
camped up here. It was our first trip out, and we were 
youngsters then, and it got mighty lonesome down there 
in the hollow some nights until Jim would come down 
and stay awhile, and sometimes stay all night. We talked 
Over experiences of the past until 10 o’clock, when our 
friend went home, and then we stretched out upon our 
cots with naught to disturb our slumbers save the 
monotonous orchestra of the katydids. 

The next morning we went down the creek to Ducks’ 
Roost, another favorite camping place of Winchester 
sportsmen. Charley Brown, now a member of the’ 
Shenandoah Rod and Reel Club, has had experiences 
down there, and says it is one of the best places on Back 
Creek for bass. Mr. Brown has fished all along this 
waterway, and has probably caught as big fish as any one 
who has been over the water. We caught some very nice 
ones at the Roost, and returned to camp at 1 o’clock in 
It was right along here that “Snappy” used to rig up 
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could catch them was to stretch a line from bank, bait it 
with live minnows, and then go away and wait. They 
wouldn’t bite if any one was near. After a farewell swim 
at high banks we returned to camp and pulled down the 
tent, and after bidding a fond adieu to the scenes of our 
younger days, we pulled out for old Winchester. 


A. T.CG 


WIncHEstTER, Va, 





British Columbia Salmon. 


_Vancouver, B. C.—Consul L. Edwin Dudley writes: 
“The sockeye season on the Fraser River has been the 
most disappointing ever experienced; only about 80,000 
cases (48 pounds each) have been put up in the twenty- 
three canneries operated. Overfishing and the absence of 
wise practices in respect to propagation are assigned as 
the. reasons, and it is certain that unless prompt and 
energetic measures are adopted the industry is doomed. 
In this connection it is gratifying to report that a con- 
ference between the Puget Sound and the Fraser River 
canners has been held in Vancouver, which, it is earnestly 
hoped, with the assistance of the governments of the 
State of Washington and of the United States, will result 
in joint and energetic action being taken on both sides 
of the border to avoid so great a calamity. 

“At present there are hatcheries in this Province as fol- 
lows: Operated by the Dominion Government—Bon 
Accord, New Westminster, capacity 10,000,000 fry; Har- 
rison Lake (building), capacity 25,000,000 fry; Salmon 
Arm, capacity 20,000,000 fry; Lakelso, capacity 10,000,000 
fry. Operated by the Provincial Government—Seaton 
Lake, capacity 20,000,000 fry. Operated by the British 
Columbia Packers’ Association—Alert Bay, capacity 
5,000,000 fry. Three more hatcheries, with a capacity for 
handling 25,000,000 fry each, have been ordered to be 
constructed, one on the Skeena, one on Rivers Inlet, and 
one on the Fraser River. These will probably be installed 
early in 1905, and will be available for the collection of 
spawn in the fall of that year. It will thus be seen that 
provision has already been made for handling 90,000,000 
spawn, and that facilities for handling 75,000,000 more are 
being provided; consequently it only needs the adoption 
of reasonable and sensible methods for permitting fish to 
reach the spawning grounds to perpetuate the supply.” 


All communications intended for Forzst amp Stezau should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co, © 


New York, and oot tp gay ipdividual connected with the paper. 
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The Cuvier Club. 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 12—The annual meeting of the 
Cuvier Club of Cincinnati was held Jan 7, and 


marked the close of one of the most successful years in 


the history of the club. Judge Peter F. Swing, acting 


president, presided. The annual reports of J. W. Lawler, 
secretary, Charles Drury, custodian, and J. Ryan, game 
warden, were read. Mr. Drury announced that the club 
had been offered many rare specimens for their museum. 
The game warden reported many arrests and convictions 
for violations of the game laws. Dr, A. B. Heyl, J. J. 
Faran and Robt. J. Morgan were elected trustees, and, 
with Judge Peter F. Swing, P. E. Roach, Henry Hanna, 
J. T. Rouse, George Gerke and E. M, Pattison, constitute 
the new board. Dr. A. B. Heyl was unanimously elected 
president. In his speech of acceptance, Dr, Heyl paid a 


high compliment to Alex. Starbuck, his predecessor, who, 
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he said, had. served the club faithfully for nine years, and 
had set a high standard of excellence for his successor. 
Judge P. F. Swing, Henry Hanna and P. E. Roach were 
elected first, second and third vice-presidents, Over 1,500 
members and guests attended the New Year’s Day recep- 
tion of the club on January 2, and enjoyed the hospitali- 
ties extended; especially the egg-nogg prepared, as for 
many years past, by Captain Luther Parker. oA 
NASA. 


New York Legislature. 
Special Correspondence Forest and Stream. 

Avpany, N. Y., Jan. 14.—Standing legislative committees on 
forest, fish and game have been announced for the Senate and the 
Assembly, as follows: 

Senate.—Senators Allds, of Chenango; Armstrong, of Monroe; 
Warnick, of Montgomery; Cobb, of Jefferson; Riordan and Fraw- 
ley, of New York. 

Assembly Fisheries and Game.—Messrs. Reeve, of Suffolk; F. C. 
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Wood, of Fulton and Hamilton; Knapp, of Clinton; Stevens, of 

Rensselaer; C. R. Matthews, of Franklin; pore of Essex; 

Foster, of Jefferson; Bass, of Otsego; Waddell, o Warren; Bis- 

a" Sullivan; Caughian, Rosenstein and Machacek, of New 
or! 


Assembly Public Lands and Forestry.—Messrs. Hanford, of 
Tioga; Stanley, of New York; Platt, of Steuben; F. C. Wood, 
of Fulton and Hamilton; Pratt, of Oneida; Rigby, of Westchester; 
Slocum, of Lewis; Becker, of Monroe; Ellis, of New York; 
T._F. Matthews, of Kings; Salomon, of New York. 5 

_ Bills amending the forest, fish and game laws have been intro- 
duced in the Legislature, as follows: , 

y tor Gardner, amending Section 114 so as to provide that 
from the first day of May to the first day of October in each year fish 
shall not be taken by any device other than angling, in Great 
South Bay and its inlets, : : 

By Assemblyman Gates, prohibiting non-residents -hunting for 
deer ‘without having first provided themselves with a license 
issued by the State Forest, Fish and Game Commission, at an 
annual cost of $25. . 

By Assemblyman Gates, prohibiting the catching of brook trout 
for the purpose of selling the same from any waters within the 
Adirondack or Catskill forest preserves. 





LET THE MEASUREMENT RULE STAND. 

WE publish this week the complete report of the Com- 
mittee on Measurement appointed by the New York Y. 
C. This report is accompanied by a very intelligent paper 
by Mr. Charles Lane Poor, a member of the committee, 
in which he outlines just what has been accomplished 
during the past year. 

From the first we have supported the rule; not because 
we believed it ideal, but because it seemed to be the best 
formula yet devised for the handicapping of racing yachts. 
There has been some adverse criticism of the rule, and 
the New York Y. C. kas accomplished very much to bring 
about so general an adoption of it in the face of such 
opposition. The best evidence that the rule has some 
merit is the fact that the majority of our foremost clubs 
have adopted it. Uniformity of measurement was the 
goal that all wished to attain, and much has been accom- 
plished in that direction. So far the merits of the rule 
have not been adequately tested in practice, and its value 
remains a subject of conjecture. They can be proven only 
by a practical demonstration. The schooner Ingomar is 
the only vessel of any size that has been built under the 
rule, and she came from the board of Herreshoff, the 
real exponent of the formula. Ingomar is a_-fine all- 
around boat. Her performances both here and abroad 
preclude any criticism in so far as her speed is concerned ; 
and in the bad weather experienced while making the 
ocean passages to and from England, she proved an ex- 
cellent sea boat. 

It is not our purpose at this time to defend the rule, 
even if it needed a champion, and we are very sure it does 
not; but now that it has been adopted by so many influen- 
tial clubs, which were represented by so many capable 
men at the confererices, the only thing remaining is for 
the organizations, whether individually or collectively, to 
let well enough alone, avoid any amendments or changes 
for a reasonable length of time, say five years, and see 
what the result will be. 

During such a period ample opportunity will be had to 
demonstrate the value or lack of value of the rule, and 
no matter what the outcome, progress will certainly be 
made. The time will not have been lost. If the rule is 
weak, the results of the next few years will prove it so, 
and a change can then be made. In any event, a great 
deal of data and material will be available, which will be 
of great value in securing a better formula; and certainly 
layman and scientist will then be more amply equipped 
ior the undertaking. Perhaps the evolution which the 
sport of yachting is undergoing will bring forth some- 
thing better in the way of a rule; indeed we hope so. In 
the meantime we ask the indulgence of all yachtsmen, 
and we ask them to give the rule a fair test before aban- 
doning it. For the present, let us abide by what has been 
done. Let the men who believe in the rule build under it 
and prove its value; and, on the other hand, let those who 
do not believe in it do likewise, and any weaknesses can 
then be proved to everyone’s satisfaction. This is the 
only real test, and the only way in which progress can be 


made. 





Rating Rule Modification. 


BY CHARLES LANE POOR. 


Durinc the months of November and December com- 
mittees from various yacht clubs met in conference at the 
New York Y. C. The present lack of uniformity in 
measurement rules has greatly injured racing, and the 
conference was the outcome of an attempt to harmonize 
the existing rules. No effort was made to investigate 
the theoretical relation of speed to the various factors of 
measurement, nor to deduce a formula for rating from 
mathematical or mechanical laws. A condition of chaos 
confronted the members of the conference, and they at- 
tempted to bring order out of confusion, and to find a 
rule of measurement which would be adopted by all clubs. 
With the conditions as they are, this is all that could be 
attempted; radical changes are not wanted, uniformity is. 


The proposed rule is good, and if adopted by all clubs 
should produce good racing. It is probably the best 
method of arbitrarily handicapping boats of various build 
and design that has yet been considered. 

As a basis the Herreshoff formula, 
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was adopted. This is a purely arbitrary formula, and has 
no theoretical relation to speed; but as the result of ex- 
perience during the past two years this formula was 
deemed the fairest yet proposed for handicapping and 
classifying boats of different design and construction. It 
is the basis of nearly all the measurement rules now in 
force, and has produced good results. 


The methods of measuring L., VS A, and D which 
appear in the formula were the cause.of much discussion. 
The adopted methods are the result of compromise, and, 
it is to be hoped, successfully harmonize the diverse views. 


Method of Measuring L. 


The method of measuring length in vogue with the At- 
lantic Y. C. was adopted. This substitutes a single 
measurement in place of the mean of two, as in the 
present New York method; and further, it is claimed, the 
new method measures as nearly as possible the actual 
waterline of a modern yacht when heeled over in sailing. 
The proposed method undoubtedly has the effect of 
heavily penalizing the scow bow, which was so objec- 
tionable a few years ago. In this regard the new length 
measurement is fully as effective as the Larchmont tax. 
A comparison of three existing boats of different types 
will show this clearly. From the designs of the three 
boats I find: 


Waterline, Larchmont L. Proposed L. 


(A) 35.00 35.16 33.00 
(B) 36.00 39.50 38.00 
(C) 41:10 41.90 39.10 


(B) is a full bowed boat, (A) is an older boat of more 
moderate design, and (C) a boat designed and built since 
the present quarter beam rule went into effect. Allowing 
for the one foot difference in waterline length, it will be 
seen from the above figures that (B) relative to (A) 
takes penalties of 

3-34 ft. under the Larchmont rule, 
4.00ft, under the proposed rule. 

Again comparing (B) with (C) and allowing for the 
difference of waterline, we see that.(B) relative to (C) 
is penalized by 

2.70ft. under the Larchmont rule, 
4.0o0ft. under the proposed rule. 

Thus the proposed method of measuring length taxes 
the scow bow even more heavily than does the Larch- 
mont method, : 

The trouble with the proposed method is that it will be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to obtain L. directly from 
the boat. Measurers will be forced to accept designers’ 
drawings from which to calculate L. In this particular 
the Larchmont method for measuring length is preferable. 


Method of Measuring Sail Area. 


All methods of measuring sail area are arbitrary, and 
none of them attempt to measure the actual sail carried 
by a yacht during a race. Such an attempt would result 
in endless confusion; each, and every sail carried on a 
yacht would have to be measured and officially marked; 
and further, in each race, an accurate account would have 
to be kept of the number of minutes each and every sail 
was in actual use. All that a rule of measurement can 
do is to give an approximate idea as to the amount of 
sail the yacht can carry. 

The method adopted was proposed by Mr. Crane. 
Under it the spars are measured, and from these spar 
measurements is determined, by simple calculations, a ve: 
close approximation to the actual area of the mainsail 
and topsail. If the gaff be at right angles to the diagonal 
drawn from the after end of the boom to the topmast 
head, the Crane formula will give the actual area of the 
after sails; in every other case the Crane formula 
gives a result too large. In three sail plans by different 
designers and of different types of boafs, the Crane 
formula- made the areas of the after sails exceed the 
actual areas by 2}4, 5 and 4 per cent. ively. 

A ‘great improvement was made by taking as the area 
of the headsails, 90 per cent. of the area of the fore- 
triangle. The headsails (balloon jib excepted) never fill 
more than 75 to 80 per cent. of the fore-triangle; the 
balloon jib, which fills the entire triangle, is carried but 
a small fraction of the time in the average race. Thus 
when the whole triangle was used in the measurement, the 


boat was taxed for sail which she could carry only a 
small part of the time. The new method will give the 
designers more freedom in designing the headsails; they 
will not feel under the necessity of putting on large sails 
in the attempt to fill up the triangle. 

On the whole, the sail area rule gives fully as satisfac- 
tory results as any rule that has been tried; it is more 
simple than the present New York rule, and it has the 
great advantage that it avoids all complications due to 
stretching of sails, peaking up of gaff, position of hounds, 
hgalliard-blocks carried on pennants, etc. 


Limits and Penalties. 


The limits on draft and sail area were made dependent 
upon L., and the penalties for excessive draft and sail 
area were removed from all existing boats. Boats 
launched after January 1, 1905, are subject to the penalties 
and rate at the highest limit of their respective classes. 
This seems a fair and proper provision; boats designed 


; and built under the old rules take their full rating under 


the rule, but are not penalized for exceeding certain arbi- 
trary limits, which were not thought of at the time they 
were designed. This, however, puts a heavy handicap 
on new boats, and it will take some exceedingly clever 
designing to win against some of the boats now in 
existence. 

Boats built five or ten years ago should stand very 
good chances in future races, and it is to be hoped that 
next season will bring together a number of the old 
favorites. With new sails and up-to-date rigging, many 
of the old-timers would undoubtedly win out against the 
racing freak of the last three or four years. 

One of the most important changes is the abolition of 
time allowance for all new boats. This is an attempt to 
re-establish the successful class racing of former years. 





Proposed Amendments to the Racing Rules. 


Proposed amendments as recommended by the Committee on 
Measurement, consisting of S. Nicholson Kane (Chairman), 
W. B. Duncan, Jr., Newbury D. Lawton, Oliver E. Cromwell, 
Charles Lane Poor, H. De B. Parsons, Archibald Rogers, G. A. 
Cormack (Secretary), in conference with committees from the 
following yacht clubs: Atlantic Y. C., Larchmont Y. C., East: 
ern Y. C., Corinthian Y. C. (Marblehead), Corinthian Y. C. 
(Philadelphia), Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., and the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound, comprising American 
Y. C., Bridgeport Y. C., Corinthian. Y. C. of Stamford, Harlem 
Y. C., Hartford Y. C., Hempstead Harbor Y. C., Horseshoe Har- 
bor Y. C., Huguenot Y. C., Huntington Y. C., Indian Harbor 
Y¥. C., Knickerbocker Y. C., Manhasset Bay Y. C., New Haven 
Y. C., New Rochelle Y. C., New York Athletic Club, Northport 
Y. C., Norwalk Y. C., Park City Y. C., Riverside Y. C., 
Sachem’s Head Y. C., Sea Cliff Y. C.,- Shelter Island Y. G 
Stamford Y. C. 

Amend Rule I. of the Racing Rules, entitled “Measurement 
for Classification and Time Allowance,” by striking out all follow- 
ing the headings, “Length” and “Sail Area,” page 227, to and 
including “Topsails,” page 233, and substituting therefor the 
following: . 

LENGTH. 


L. measured on a line parallel with the middle fore-and-aft 
vertical plane at_a distance from it equal to one-quarter of the 
greatest beam (B) at the load waterline, and one-tenth of this 
beam (B-10) above the load waterline; and in case there are many 
notches, jogs, curves or angles at or near the plane of measure- 
ment, L. si be taken on a fair line bridging such notches, 
curves, jogs or angles. 


SAIL AREA, 


The measurer shall measure the spars and calculate the sail 
area in the following manner, and the square root of this area 
skall be the VSA in. the rating formula. 


Mainsail and Tope Sloops, Schooners and Yawls, and Mizzen 
and Topsail o' Three-Masted Schooners. 


B.—Length of boom measured from after side of mast to out- 
board end. 

G.— * of gaff measured from after side of mast to out- 
board end. (At the option of the owner the outer points of 
measurement on the boom and gaff may be black bands, beyond 
the inner edges of which the sail shall not be extended. 

P.—A perpendicular taken along the after side of the mast 
from the upper side of the sheave of the highest halliard block 
or sheave on the mast or topmast to the upper side of the boom 
when rest on the saddle or on the lowest part of the goose- 
neck; the ace of which point above the fair line of solid bul- 
warks shall be recorded by the measurer. 

In pole-masted yachts which carry the upper halliard block on 
a pennant, the upper point of measurement shall be the point at 
which the pennant is fastened to the mast. 

H.—A lar measured along the after side of the mast 
from the upper side of the boom, when resting on the saddle or 
on the lowest ot of the gooseneck to the lower edge of a black 
band or other distinctive mark upon the mast, above which mark 

of the mai shall not be hoisted. 

The the mainsail and topsail in sloops, schooners and 
yawls, or of the mizzen and topsail in three-masted schooners. 
shall be obtained from the above measurements by multiplying 
‘B by H, and G by the square root of the sum of the squares of 
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B and P, adding the two products together and dividing the 


result by two. ‘ 
BXH+GVE+FP? 


2 
In pole-masted vessels, not carrying topsails, the area of the 
mainsail, and in yawls the area of the mizzen, shall be obtained 
from the above measurements, or from similar measurements on 


Formula: 
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FOREST AND STREAM N.Y, 


SLOOP 


the mizzenmast and boom, by multiplying B by H, and G by the 
square root of the sum of the squares of H and B, adding the 
two prodycts together and dividing the result by 2. 


BXH+Gy¥YV B+ H? f 
Formula: — 
2 
In pole-masted vessels carrying sprit topsails, the area of the 
mainsail, and in yawls the area of the mizzen, shall be calculated 
as above for pole-masted vessels, and the area of the sprit top- 
sails added thereto. 


Foresails of Two-Masted Schooners and Foresails and Mainsails 
of Three-Masted Schooners. ; 

B,.—The length of boom from after side of foremast to the 
outer end. 

P,.—A perpendicular taken along the after side of the fore- 
mast from the upper side of the sheave of the highest halliard 
block or sheave on the topmast to a point at the same distance 
above the fair line of solid bulwarks at the foremast, as the 
lower point of measurement of P is at the mainmast. 

The area of the foresail and topsail of schooners shall be ob- 
tained from these measurements by multiplying B, by P, and 
taking 80 per cent. of the product 


Formula: 0.80 (B, X P,). 


The area of the mainsail and topsail in three-masted schooners 
shall be obtained in a similar manner from like measurements 
made on the mainmast and main boom. 


Headsails. 


J.—The base J to be measured from the fore side of mast to 
where the line of the luff of the foremost headsail when extended 
cuts the ar other spar, hull, etc., as the case may be. 

In yachts of 27ft. rating and over, if the distance from the 
center fore-and-aft line of the mast to the outer end of the spin- 
naker boom, when in position, exceeds the distance from the 
foreside of the mast to the bowsprit end (where cut by the line 
of the luff of the foremost headsail), the excess shall be added to 
the base of the fore triangle. In the case of a schooner, the 
base J shall be measured from the foremast, but if the main or 
longest spinnaker boom exceeds the before-mentioned  dis- 
tance, the excess shall he added to the base J 

In yachts under 27ft. rating, the spinnaker boom may be 40 
per cent. of the length of the base line, measured from the fore- 
most point of measurement on the bowsprit, other spar, or hull, 
as the case may be, in a straight line to the extreme after point 
of measurement. Any excess of the spinnaker boom over such 
40 per cent. shall be added to the base J. 

In sloops, cutters and yawls, the area of the headsails shall be 
obtained by multiplying J by P, dividing by 2, and taking 90 
per cent. of the result. 

PxXJ 


0.99 ——— 

In schooners the area of the head sails shall be obtained by 
multiplying J by P,, dividing by 2, and taking 90 per cent. of the 
result. PxJ 


Formula: 0.90 ——— 


Formula: 


TOTAL AREA. 


In sloops and cutters the Pe sail-area for purposes of meas- 
urement shall be the sum of the area of mainsail and topsail and 
headsails, as calculated by the above method; in yawls, the sum 
of the areas of mainsail and topsail, mizzen and topsails and 
headsails; in schooners, the sum of the areas of mainsail and top- 
sail, foresail and topsail and headsails; in three-masted schooners, 
the sum of the areas of the mizzen, mainsail, foresail and top- 
sails and headsails. as 

A spinnaker may have a headstick, or board, not longer than 
one-twentieth the length of the spinnaker m, but not a foot- 

, or more than one sheet, or any other contrivance for ex- 
g@ the sail to other than a triangular shape. 

In case a yacht shall carry a square sail, or square topsail, or 
rafee a her or separately) instead of a spinnaker, the actual 
area the same shall be computed; and if such area exceed the 
area of the fore triangle, the excess shall be used in the total 
area for determining the rating. | ; 

In case the area of a club topsail, carried by any yacht, shall 
exceed 160 per cent. of the area of. the working topsail or jib- 
header, such excess shall be used in computing the total area 
for ining the rating. 

Further amend Rule 1, pages 233 and by striking out all 
under heading of “Limit of W. L.,” including the headlines. 


h ( 234) entitled “Limit of Sail Area,” and 


the following: 


LIMITS AND PENALTIES. 


any excess of L.W.L: over 115 per cent. of I, shall 
the rating measurement. PF Ba Pike 


. One-half of 
be saded to 


pt 





- : o0.: 
Amend time allowance table, page 249, by strikin 


: 


' FOREST AND STREAM. | 


The L.W.L. shall be the distance in a straight, line between 
the points furthest forward and furthest aft, where ‘the hull, ex- 
clusive of the rudder post, is intersected by the surface the 
water when the yacht is afloat in recing trim. 

The limit of draft of yachts shall be in feet; 0.15 times the 
L plus 2.50, and any excess of draft, exclusive of centerboard, 
as per above formula, shall be multiplied by 3 and added to the 
rating measurement; this penalty, however, shall not apply to 
yachts launched prior to he 1, 1906. 

Any excess of the square root of sail area over 135 per cent. of 
L shall be added to the rating measurement; this limit, however, 
shall not apply to yachts launched prior to Jan. 1, 1906. 

Also further amend Rule I., page 234, by adding to paragraph 
I., headed “Certificates*of Measurement,” line 5, after the words 
“the measurer shall personally,” the words “measure the spars 
and,” so that when amended the paragraph will read: 

_“The measurer may accept drawings, dimensions and calcula- 
tions of any or all’ specified measurements when certified to by 
the designer; but previous to the filing of a certificate of meas- 
urement with the scoretary, the measurer shall personally measure 
the spars and vane the line of flotation, and all dimensions and 
calculations depending thereon.” 

. Amend Rule II. of the Racing Rules, page 235, by striking out 
the entire rule and substituting the following: 


CLASSIFICATION. 


* Schooners. 
Class A.—All over 90ft., rating measurement. 
Class B.—Over T76ft., not over 90ft., rating measurement. 
Class C.—Over 64ft., not over 75ft., rating measurement. 
Class D.—Over 56ft., not over 64ft., rating measurement. . 
Class E.—d5ft. or less, rating measurement. 


Sloops and Yawls. 

Class F.—All over 100ft., rating measurement. 

Class G.—Over 82ft., not over 100ft. rating measurement. 

Class H.—Over 68ft., not over 82ft., rating measurement. 

Class a 57ft., not over 68ft., rating measurement. 

Class K.—Over 48ft., not over 57ft. rating measurement. 

Class L.—Over 40ft., not over 48ft., rating measurement. 

Class M.—Over 33ft., not over 40ft, rating measurement. 

Class N.—Over 27ft., not over 33ft., rating measurement. — 

All boats launched after Jan. 1, 1905, shall rate at the highest 
limit of their classes, except classes A of schooners and of 
sloops and yawls. 


. out the first 
and second paragraphs under that heading, and substituting 
therefor the following: 

3600 


VL 
seconds in an hour, 1 the rating measurement of small yacht 
and L that of the large one. 
2520 2520 


is —-—-——; seven-tenths of 3600 


vi vo 


Time equals 0.7 ; 8600 representing the number of 


the formula 


Practically 
being 2520. 


OT oe ‘ ISOLDE: 


Owned by Rear-Commodore Fred M. Hoyt, Larchmont Y. C. 
Photo by James Burton, New York. 
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SEAWANHAKA CorIntTHIAN Y, C. Meetinc.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. was 
held at the City Club, W. Forty-fourth street, New York, 
on ‘the evening of Tuesday, January 10. The following 
officers and committees were elected: Com., W. K. Van- 
derpilt, Jr., steamer Tarantula; Vice-Com., William J. 
Matheson, steamer Lavrock; Rear-Com., Frank S. Hast- 
ings, ketch Peggy; Sec’y, Francis G. Stewart; Treas., 
Frederic -P. Moore; Meas., C. Sherman Hoyt; Race 
Committee—Henry H. Landon, Clinton H. Crane, 
Howard C. Smith, Victor I. Cumnock and Francis G. 
Stewart; Law Committee—Henry W. De Forest, Wil- 
liam G. Low, Jr., and William A. W. Stewart; Commit- 
too Lines and Models—John Hyslop and St. John 
Smith. 

= William K. Vanderbilt succeeds Mr. A. Curtiss 
James as commodore. Mr. John Hyslop declined to serve 
again as measurer, and at his request Mr. C. Sherman 
Hoyt was elected in his place. Mr.’ Hyslop-has served the 
club as measurer for twenty-two years, and the members, 
in an effort to show. their appreciation of his services, 
presented him with a loving cup. 

eh eS on ; 

ome RRe 

WNER WANTED FOR | 
r * ins at this office one set-o 


competition for a 4off. cruiser. These drawings 


were sent in without the owner’s name and address in 


separate envelope, as was Called for in the conditions. 
If the designer will forward the pseudonym under which 
he submitted the drawings, as a means of identification, 
together with his name and address, the drawings will be 
returned. DF 


- ail 





FoR COMPETITION Drawincs,—There 
of drawings submitted in the . 


New Class Q Boats. 


THE greatest amount of activity is being evidenced in 
the new boats for class Q of the Gravesend Bay Yacht 
Racing Association. The men belonging to the clubs in 
this section are now the most active in the East, and the 
best racing next season will be had on the waters of 
Gravesend Bay and vicinity. , 

Class Q boats are not the only ones receiving attention, 
but the interest in this class is perhaps keener than in the 
others, principally because the boats are of a popular size 
and afford fair accommodation and excellent racing at a 
moderate figure. 

Ogeemah, the admirable little boat built in 1903 from 
designs by that clever amateur, Mr. John R. Brophy, has 
done much toward the upbuilding of class Q. When Mr. 
Brophy turned out Ogeemah he endeavored to produce as 
healthy and substantial a boat as was possible under the 
new rule. Speed was not the sole factor that entered into 
the design, but no one was more surprised than the de- 
signer himself when this heavy displacement boat turned 
out to be a remarkably smart all-around performer. 

Class Q calls for a boat over 18ft. and not over 22ft. 
racing measurement. Under the rule it is possible to turn 
out a roomy and serviceable boat for this class which 
assures its popularity. The Gravesend Bay clubs were the 
only organizations to give the rule a trying out in the 
small classes last season, i. e., boats under 4oft. racing 
measurement. The success of the boats produced showed 
that the rule was applicable to small craft, and that one- 
design classes were not necessary to secure good boats 
of small -size. 

Orders for five boats have already been placed. Mr. 
Henry J. Gielow has been commissioned to design two, 
and Messrs, Tams, Lemoine & Crane, Mr. John R. 
Brophy, and Mr. Charles D. Mower one each. 

One of the boats of Gielow design is for Mr, F. J. 
Havens, and the other is for Mr.George H. Church. 

Mr. Havens’ boat is being built at Willard F, Downs’ 
yard, Bay Shore, L. I. She is 33ft. over all, 25ft. gin. 
waterline, 7ft. 6in. breadth, 5ft. 6in. draft, and will carry 
575 sq. ft. of sail in the mainsail and jib. There will be 
4ft. 3in. head room under the cabin house. The con- 
struction has been looked to carefully. The keel, stem, 
and deadwood will be of white oak, the frames of white 
oak steamed and bent, the clamps, shelf and bilge stringers 
of yellow pine, and the deck of white pine. The planking 
will be double, the inner skin being of cedar and the outer 
of mahogany. 

The Milton Point Shipyard, of Rye, N. Y., kas the con- 
tract for Mr. Church’s boat. She is longer over all, shorter 
on the waterline, and has one inch less breadth than the 
Havens boat. The draft is the same. She is 34ft. gin. 
over all, 24ft. waterline, 7ft. 7in. breadth, and 5ft. 6in. 
draft. The sail carried is 580 sq. ft. The construction is 
almost identical with that of the Havens boat. . In. the 
Church boat there are air tanks forward and aft of suffi- 
cient capacity to keep the boat afloat in case of collision 
or other acident. 

The boat from the board of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane is for Mr. Hendon Chubb, owner of Bagheera. 
Particulars of this boat are not as yet available. 

The new Brophy boat is for Mr. George Reiners, of the 
Brooklyn Y. C., and she is building at the yard of the 
Huntington Mfg, Co., at New Rochelle. Her dimensions 
are as follows: 33ft. 3in. over all, 22ft. waterline, 8ft. 8in. 
breadth extreme, 8ft. breadth at waterline, 5ft. 2in. draft, 
and will carry 670 sq. ft. of sail. The head room in the 
cabin is 4ft. 6in. On the keel there will be 3,200 pounds 
of lead. The planking is single, the garboards being oak 
and the balance of Georgia pine. The stem, keel, frames, 
stern timbers and floors are of white oak. The: bilge 
stringers, clamps and shelves are of Georgia pine. 

Mr. Charles D. Mower is now working on the design 
of a boat for Mr. W. H. Childs, owner of Umbrina and 
Trouble, one of the earlier class QO boats. Mr. Childs’ 
new boat will also be built by the Huntington Mfg. Co.,. 
and will be known as More Trouble. 

This little facetiousness on Mr. Childs’ part recalls the 
way in which the well known English yachtsman, Captain 
j. Orr Ewing, named his two small racing boats built 
from designs by Mr, William Fife, Jr. The first of the 
two was named Piccolo (a little fife), and the second 
Andrum (fife and drum). 





INTERNATIONAL Power BoAT AND WATER CARNIVAL AT 
Paim Beacu.—The first Annual Power Boat and Water 
Carnival will be. held at Lake Worth, Palm Beach, 
Florida, February 1-4. The meet will be held under the 
auspices of the Palm Beach Power Boat Association. The 
list of events follows: 


Feb. 1—Free-for-all day—No handicap. 
1. 2:30 P. M.—High speed motor boats, 4 miles, for the H. 


M. Flagler trophy. : 
2. 3:00 P. M— For pleasure motor boats, under 12 miles per 
hour, it 


. 3:30 P. M.—Motor boats, manufacturers only, 4 miles, for the 
Lieut. H. L. Willoughby trophy. : 

4. 4:00 P.M.—Cabin motor boats, 4 miles, for the “Motor 
Boat” cup. 

5. 4:30 P. M.—Charter motor boats, 4 miles. 

6. 5:00 P. M.—High speed motor boats, 8 miles, Royal Poin- 
ciana trophy. 


Feb. 2—Royal Poinciana and East Coast Cup Day. 


7. 2:30 P.M.—High speed boats, 20 miles, for the Howard 
Gould _ prize. seer : 

8. 3:30 P. M.—Sailing boats and auxiliaries, 4 miles. 

9. 4:00 P. M.—Charter rowboat, 1 _ 

10. 4:30 P. M.—Pleasure rowboat, 1 mile. 

ll. 4:45 P. M:—Fishing boats (sailing). , 

12. 5:00 P. M.—1 kilo.—High-speed boats, best two in three 
heats, for the Proctor Smith cup. 

13. 8:00 P. M.—Night ‘illuminated parade. 
decorations ‘and evolutions. 


Feb. 3—Florida’s Floral Day. 


14. 10:00 A..M.—Endurance race, all motor boats, based on speed, 
reliability and facility of operation, for “the Breakers” prize. 

16. 11:00 A. M.—All motor boats (under 12 miles), 1 mile dash, 
best two in three. heats, for the W. C. Allison prize. : 

16. ° 2:30 P..M.—High speed. boats, 1 mile; best two in three, 
for the Sir Thomas Dewar prize. : : ‘ 

17. 3:15 P. M.—Motcr boats (under 12 miles), 4 miles, Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association, handicap, for the Louis S. Clarke 


trophy. 

18 ¥ 4:00 ¥. Te exe Bowes Corpirel and pads, for the H. A. 
Lozier, Jr., prize. ond and third prizes also. _ 3 

‘Feb. tge% of oneeranes race to Miami, Key West .and 
Havana, with races at all points. S oe 

Full iculars can be had of Mr, W. J. Morgan, 116 Nassay 
ptrect, New. York. 


Three prizes for best 
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The Swampscott Club. 


THE north shote of Massachusetts is the home of the 
small boat sailor, and there is cettainly no place in Amer- 
ica where the interest is so general and so keen in the 
racing and sailing of the moderate sized yacht. Almost 
every town boasts of a yacht club, and in each case it is 
a live, thriving institution. 

Some places have boats peculiar to that place brought 
about by natural conditions and restrictions, and this is 
true of Swampscott, which is pre-eminently the home of 
the dory. 

The dory, as a type, was Originally built at Salisbury, 
Mass., by Hiram Lowell & Son. Mr. Andrew L. Harris, 
in a jecture before the Swampscott Historical Society, 
gave some interesting data regarding these craft. 

The dory was designed, originally, to meet the require- 
ments of the fishernien of Swampscott, who wanted a 
light rowboat, strong, seaworthy, and with a bottom suffi- 
ciently flat to enable the boat to run in through the surf 
on to the beach without capsizing. These conditions 
gave rise to the narrow V-shaped stern, against which 
seas might break without overturning the craft, the pro- 
nounced sheed, the narrow flat bottom and straight, 
slightly overhanging bow. 

The original dories were about 13ft. long, and at one 
time it was customary to use 13ft. oars, the rower work- 
ing cross-handed. Since, however, a shorter oar has been 
generally adopted. 

The dory, however, is not confined to alongshore fish- 
ing. Not a schooner ofall the fishermen hailing from 
the Atlantic seaports and casting anchor on the Georges 
or Grand banks but carries its quota of the craft, snugly 





Catspaw—Swampscott Club Dory. 
Owned by John J. Blaney. 


nested in piles on deck when not in use, for it is a boat 
that is easily dismantled and set one within the other. 

Racing and sailing in dories has been encouraged by the 
Swampscott Club, which was formed with the idea of 
fostering this type of craft. 

Residents of Swampscott living on the shore and hav- 
ing one of the best sheets of water to be found for boat 
racing, it was only natural, with so much in common, 
that a club was formed. The formation of a club was 
hastened when the time came that interest in the sport 
languished, for the reason that each season there would 
be new boats built of a newer design and perhaps larger 
in some ways, and would consequently be faster, which 
would mean that owners of the old craft must sell at a 
great sacrifice and get a new one. After a while it got too 
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expensivé, and the interest died out. In the fall of 1808 
forty gentlemen got together, talked the matter over, 
formed the club, which was incorporated as the Swamp- 
scott Club, and decided to build a class of one-design 
dories to be known as the Swampscott Club dories. The 
dory type was selected because it could be built and main- 
tained for much less than any other type. Mr. Chas. .D. 
Mower, the well-known designer of some fast small boats, 
was commissioned to draw plans for a dory to be sea- 
worthy and fast, not to carry ballast except crew. The 
plans called for the following dimensions: Length on 





Swampscott Club Dories Crossing the Starting Line. 


bottom, 14ft. 6in.; width, rft. 2in.; length over all, 21ft. ; 
extreme beam, 5ft. 8in.; depth, 1ft. 8in. Although never 
having designed a boat of this type before, he produced 
one that is the fastest ever built. The sail ‘plan designed 
by him is a leg-o’-mutton of 19% sq. yds., jib 3 sq. yds. 
Mainsail measurements are luff, 1oft. 4in.; foot, roft. 4in. ; 
leach, 21ft. 7in.; jib luff, toft. 4in.; foot, 6ft. 7in.; leach, 
Sft. 6in. 

There were seven boats built the first year, viz., Oregon, 
Barbara, Columbia, P. B., Too Doo, Busy Bee and No. 8 
Some very exciting races were held, but no championship 
was awarded. The next year opened with Busy Bee 
sold and two new ones added, Lillian and Catspaw. The 
championship was won by Barbara. The third year Ore- 
gon won the championship after some very close racing. 
The fourth year Oregon, Columbia and Lillian were sold, 
and two new ones added—Perseus and Oom Paul. 
Teaser won the championship series and Pointer II. the 
series called the boat owners’ races sailed on Sundays, 
the prize being centributed by the owners. In 1903 two 
boats were added, Bugaboo II. and Question, Teaser 
taking the championship of the club and the boat owners’ 
series. The Annisquam Y. C. entered the field with six 
boats built the same dimensions as the Swampscott Club’s 
fleet, but designed by Benner, of East Boston. A series 
of three races was arranged, only one being sailed, with 
the result that the Swampscott Club boats finished ten 
minutes before their rivals. The other two races were 
called off on account of the lateness of the season. The 
Annisquam Y. C. presented the Swampscott Club with a 
handsome copper cup with the names of the first five 
boats and their order of finishing engraved thereon, viz., 
Catspaw, Teaser, Barbara, Pointer II. and Question. 

In 1904 the Bay State Y. C., of Revere, ordered twelve 
boats built on the Swampscott Club’s design, and an asso- 
ciation between the three clubs was formed. It is known 
as the Massachusetts Bay Dory Racing Association. There 
was a series of six races, two off each club. With an 
entry list of thirty boats, there was one of the largest 
classes along the coast, and also one of the most popular. 
It can also be said that these boats have raced for the 
last five years every holiday, most every Saturday and 
Sunday, and have never had to reef. 

Returning to the formation of the club and its growth. 
At the first meeting each member was assessed two dol- 
lars, which was understood to be an admission fee, and 
annual dues. were made twelve dollars. That gave the 
large sum of $80 to furnish with. Two rooms were then 
rented and furnished in a modest way, and in 1903 it was 
eee to look for larger quarters. On April 1, 1903, 

+ building one hundred and thirty-nine years old known 
as the Ingalls house, opposite the beach, with a fine ocean 
view, was leased. It was very much out of repair, and it 
was understood the club was to make its own repairs and 
alterations. The first thing done was to remove all parti- 
tions on the lower floor, which left a large assembly room 
with a chimney 8ft. by 8ft. in the center, with two large 
open fire-places. On the second floor half of the partitions 
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’ ‘THE OLD INGALLS’ HOUSE, NOW THE HOME OF THE SWAMPS COTT CLUB. 


were removed, which made a large card and dining room ; 
the ceiling was also removed in this room, which left 
the beams 12in. by 12in. from the chimney to the corners, 
and two to the side; then by sheathing between the rafters 
and varnishing a very attractive room was made. That 
left three rooms in front and one in the ell which was 
finished for the kitchen. Of the front rooms, one was 
left for the parlor, a small one for an office, and the other 
for a reading room. All this time the club was growing 
fast, and when it moved in June there were nearly one 
hundred members. 

One may ask how it was possible to make all these 
repairs, etc., with just the dues to depend on. Eight hun- 
dred dollars in club notes of five dollars each was issued, 
runfiing four years, bearing interest at 5 per cent. Each 
quarter twelve or more to be retired with imterest; no 
member was allowed to take more than ten. They were 
subscribed for as soon as issued, and the last were re- 
tired in 1903. The membership numbers one hundred and 
twenty-five, with a waiting list of eleven; a good sized 
bank account, and no outstanding bills. 


The Houseboat Whileaway. 


WHILEAWAY was built for use on the Hudson River and 
Long Island Sound, and to furnish a summer home for 
the owner’s family and guests, the object being to produce 
a cruising boat of more than the ordinary comforts as to 
room and airiness ; also to be readily handled, and to have 
a fair amount of speed and sufficient power to handle her 
under adverse conditions. The motor is a 20 horsepower 
Standard, which has given the boat a speed of 8% to 9 
miles per hour, and she has been tried out in the worst 
blows of the past summer and fall, and the motor has 
been found ample to do what is required even with all 
top hamper and awning in place. 

The main saloon is forward, and is 12ft. by 14ft., has 
built-in sideboard, and transoms with drawers convertible 
into berths, which comfortably sleep four persons. This 
room is paneled as shown, and is finished in a dark green 
wax stain and furnished with Mission furniture. The ef- 
fect is exceedingly pleasing and satisfactory in hot weather. 
Next comes the owner’s stateroom on the starboard side, 
7ft. by 14ft.; here the arrangement is for two single beds, 
a lavatory and ample wardrobe space being provided, and 
a regulation bureau being secured to bulkhead; space 
under bed also being used for a steamer trunk, etc., a 
valance preventing an untidy appearance. Opposite on the 
port side is a guests’ stateroom, with lavatory, wardrobe, 
and berth, which readily extends to sleep two people. This 
room, as also the owner’s, is finished in white, as also is 
the furniture. Next is the bathroom with closet and 





Sixty-foot Houseboat Whileaway—Body Plan. 


shelving. In the after part of the passageway a closet 
for coats, umbrellas, oilskins, etc., is provided. Here the 
door leads to the galley, which is roomy and well ven- 
tilated, and has all conveniences. From the galley we 
next step aft into the motor room, which is formed, as 
shown, with a passage on the port side of motor. The 
motor is all neatly floored up to, and there is ample room 
for a couple of cots in a pinch aft of motor, as the reverse 
clutch and all working parts are under the floor. 

A stateroom for crew is on the starboard side, entrance 
being just forward of flywheel of motor. The captain’s 
stateroom is aft, and opens on to the quarter deck. A 
large refrigerator is located aft on the port side, and is so 
arranged that the ice can be put in from the after deck. 

The gasolene tank, with a capacity of 250 gallons, is for- 
ward in a water-tight compartment, and the feed pipe 
runs outside along the keel, thus preventing any leakage 
inside hull of boat. On the fore deck is a windlass bitts 
and anchor davit; also an auxiliary steering wheel which 
unships when not in use. A lever also controls the re- 
verse to motor at this point. This arrangement is for use 
in locking in canals, when the awning has to be unshipped 
and deck steering wheel removed to allow passage under 
fixed bridges. 

The entire upper deck is given over to lounging chairs 
and wicker couches, tables and rugs; the awning being 
lined with dark blue canvas makes it a very pleasant spot. 
A tank for water has cushions and a back, making an 
ever-ready resting place. All the windows and doors are 
provided with rustless fly screens, which add greatly to 
the pleasure of a cruise in this vicinity. Many little fea- 
tures of comfort, utility and decoration are embodied in 
the interior arrangement and furnishings too numerous to 
mention. Z 

The bulwark was carried up in an unbroken sweep and 
to the line of the window sill. as it gives a much better 
proportioned whole, and takes awav from that top-heavy 
appearance so common in houseboats and many other 
launches. It also gives better freeboard forward, mak- 
ing an abler boat. The guards are of heavy oak shod 
with galvanized iron, and are of ample width to protect 
the side of hull in locking or lying at piers. Beam outside 
of guards is 17ft., the limit for locks on Erie and Cham- 
plain canals being 17{t. 6in. The highest point with awn- 
ing down, oft. 8in., the clearance on canals being 1rft. 
This gives the boat a wide range of cruising waters both 
north and south, and makes her a desirable craft. The 
material and workmanship are of the best, although no 
fancy woods were used. The frame is of oak, as 
yellow pine, and house inside ani out of cypress; 
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white pine, upper deck covered with canvas and painted. 
All the galavanized iron work on awning, etc., is painted 
white, as is the hull and house. : 

Many pleasant days were spent by the owner and his 
guests last summer, and the boat seemed to fulfill all ex- 
pectations as to comfort and seaworthiness. 

Whileaway is 6oft. over all, 54ft. waterline, 16ft. 
breadth, and draft 2it. 6in. She was designed by Mr. 
R. M. Haddock, and built at Tarrytown by Julius Peter- 
son for. Mr. J. Herbert Carpenter, of Ossining, N. Y. 





Yacht Squadron of the West Hampton 
Country Club. 


AT meetings of the Regatta Committee of the Yacht 
Squadron of the West Hampton Country Club, held No- 
vember 25, 1904, and January 5, 1905, the various recom- 
mendations of the conference held October 28, 1904, and 
the final report of the Committee of Five, dated Decem- 
ber 12, 1904, and giving exact form to the changes in the 
rules, were considered and accepted for this organization, 
and are as follows: , 


RULE IV.—CLASSIFICATION. 

1. All yachts shall be classified by racing lengths, and shall be 
divided into classes as follows: 

Sloops—Class ©.—All boats in this class shall conform to the 
restrictions and regulations for competitors for the Seawanhaka 
challenge cup. 

Catboats with overhangs, measured light, less than 25 per cent. 
of their- length over all. Class A, 19 feet and over. Class B, 
under 19ft. 

Catboats with overhangs, measured light, equal to or greater 
than 25 per cent. of their length over all. Class AA, over 19ft. 
and not over 2ift. Class BB, 1%ft. and under. / 

And special classes at the option of the Regatta Committee. 

2. In the measurement of catboats, one-quarter of the load 
overhangs (forward and ait) shall be added to the load waterline 
length in computing the racing length. 

3. The racing measurements of yachts in classes AA and BB 
shall be considered to be the maximum limit of their classes; 
when these yachts race in one class, each class shall race at its 
maximum measurement, and the time allowance figured accord- 


ingly. 

tL’ The restricted classes shall include only such yachts as have 
been or shal! be built in accordance with the definitions and lim:- 
tations appended to these rules. 3 : 

5. Yachts having more than one certified racing measurement 
shall sail under the largest measurement, unless the Regatta Com- 
mittee be notified twenty-four hours before the start of the race 
that the yacht is to sail.under a smaller certified measurement. 


DEFINITIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF RESTRICTED 
CLASSES. 


Catboat Classes A, B, AA and BB. 


The intention of the restrictions in these classes is to produce 
types of catboats substantially constructed, free from freak features. 
as sharpies, scows, catamarans, double hulls, or other unusual 
types or any yacht fitted with bilge fins, bilge boards or other 
similar contrivances. : 

1. All catboats entitled to enter and race in these classes dur- 
ing the season of 1904 as regulated by the racing rules and re- 
strictions adopted by the Conference of Associate Clubs of 1903, 
shall be exempt from the requirements of the following scantling 
restrictions. 

2. Scantling Restrictions.—Frames, keel, stem, sternpost and 
deck beains shall be of oak, or its equivalent in strength. The 
minimum cross-sectioned area for frames or timbers shall be 1% 
square inches for each running foot of boat’s length. This re- 
quired area may be made up of smaller frames spaced closer to- 

ether, or larger frames further apart; or in combinations of 
— dnd small trames with appropriate spacings. The min’mum 
cross-sectional area for deck timbers shall be 144 square inches 
to each running foot of boat’s length gM gn ony area. Shelf 
or clamp strake not less than 1% by 1 inches, or equal area, 
entire length of boat. Planking not less than 5% inch on the 
bottom and % inch above the load waterline. Deck planking 
not less than % inch thick, except that an allowance of %inch in 
thickness can be made if canvas covered. The centerboard shall 
be of wood, but may be weighted not to exceed 30 pounds. 

3. The angle of the half-breadth plan of the bow shall not 

eed 3C degrees. a 
"t. Catboats’ shall not be rigged or fitted with back or preventer 
ays. 
7 In Classes AA and BB the light overhang shall not exceed 
40 per cent. of the over all measurement, and the forward over- 
hang shall not exceed 50 per cent. of the total overhang meas- 
urement, taken light. 


The dates for next season are as follows: 

Club Regatta—July 15. 

Squadron Cruise—July 20. 

Association Regatta—August 12. 

Ladies’ Regatta—August 25. 

Open Regatta—September 2, 

About June 1 the usual regatta schedule and general 
orders will be issued giving all further details. The off- 
cers elected at the annual meeting are as follows: Com., 
Walter H. Martin; Vice-Com., Griswold Denison 2d; 
Rear-Com., Gilbert C. Halstead; Fleet Captain, George 
P. Sanborn; Meas., William F. Howard. 





AnnvuaL MEETING OF THE BensonHuRST Y. C.—On 
Wednesday evening, January 11, the annual meeting of 
the Bensonhurst Y. C. was held in Brooklyn. The follow- 
ing officers and committees were elected: Com., Re 
Bellows; Vice-Com., Charles E. Allen; Rear-Com., John 
B. O’Donoghue; Sec’y, W. W. Roberts; Treas., Clarence 
H. Clayton; Meas., John R. Brophy; members Board of 
Directors—Arthur T. Wells, William J. O'Neill and 
Louis H. Hall; House Committee—Charles H. Hamilton, 
A. G. Boyd, Carl L. Dingens, John F, Eggert and P. 
Douglas Knowles; Racing Committee—Alfred D. Mackey, 
chairman; William H. Childs, Randall C. Birch, George 
D. Eggert and Richard W. Rummells; Delegates to the 
Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay—Alfred D. 
Mackey and William H. Childs. 


Ree 


SHackamaxon Y. C. Orricers.—At the annual meeting 
of the Shackamaxon Y, C., of Philadelphia, the following 
officers were elected: Com., John Engle; Vice-Com., 
Marx Scladensky; Financial Sec’y, Frank Barrett; 
Recording Sec’y, William Zeiber; Treas., William Gaun ; 
Board of Directors—John Engle. William Gaun, William 
Morse, Charles Schoenleber and George Pfirrman. 


New Home ror SHetsurne Y. C.—The new home of 
the Shelburne Y. C. of Shelburne, Nova Scotia, was 
opened to its members on Tuesday evening, January 17. 
The growth of the organizaticn during the past few years 
made the crection of a new home and a new boat house 
necessary. Mr. T. Walter Magee is the secretary, and 
Mr. Robert G. Hervey is commodore, 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 16.—Members of the Quincy, Squantum 
and Wollaston Y. C. have come together for the purpose 
of maintaining the Cape cat type and racing it for the 
mutual benefit of the owners of such boats. Last Monday 
a meeting was held at the office of Vice-Commodore 
Frank Fessenden Crane, of the Quincy Y. C., and an 
association was formed, to be known as the Cape Catboat 
Association, 12 boats being entered at this meeting. 
All owners of Cape cats have been invited to join the 
association, for membership in which there will be no 
fees. All that is necessary is to send the name of the 
boat with that of the owner to Dr. Dawes, secretary, 
Neponset, Mass., or to Ralph E. Winslow, measurer, 122 
Hancock street, Quincy. All boats to be eligible must 
be of the cabin type, not less than 20ft. or more than 3oft. 
over all. Another meeting of the association will be 
held at Vice-Commodore Crane’s office, 4 Chestnut street, 
Quincy, on Monday evening, January 23. For some time 
interest in the Cape cat type has been waning in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, mainly because of the development of the 
knockabout type, which most yachtsmen believe to be 
more easily handled. There still remain many, however, 
who believe in*the Cape cat type, and who enjoy racing 
and cruising in them just as much as in the days when the 
cat was the most popular boat in the Bay. These yachts- 
men are desirous of preserving the type, and have formed 
this association for the purpose. 

At the annual meeting of the Corinthian Y. C., of 
Marblehead, the new uniform rating rule, as proposed by 
the New York Y. C. was adopted. The following officers 
were elected: Com., John O. Shaw; Vice-Com., Henry 
A. Morss; Rear-Com., George P. Hodgdon; Sec’y, 
Everett Paine; Treas.-Meas,, W. B. Stearns; Executive 
Committee—Frank E. Peabody and W. H. Rothwell; 
Regatta Committee—Herbert S. Goodwin, L. F. Percival, 
H. H. Walker, W. L. Carlton and Stephen Bowen; Mem- 
bership Committee—Percival W. Pope, O. W. Shead, 
Frederick Estabrook and Charles D. Wainwright; House 
“ommittee for three years, Robert C. Morse. 

At the annual meeting of the Cohasset Y. C., held last 
‘Thursday evening at the Boston Y. C., the following offi- 
cers were elected—Com., Alanson Bigelow, Jr.; Vice- 
Com., C. H. Cousens; Sec’y and Treas., G. W. Collier; 
Executive Committee—L, B. Willcutt, J. A. Bouve, A. A, 
Lawrence, C. W. Gammons and S. R. Pegram; House 
Committee--S. M. Ripley, Edward Nichols and G. G. 
Crocker, Jr.; Regatta Committee—F, J. Moors, W. R. 
Sears, R. E. Williams, G. S, Tower and H. E. Cousens; 
Membership Committee—P. J. Bates, R. B. Tower, Odin 
‘Towle, S. R. Nichols, H. B. Tower, J. M. Willcutt and 
S. C. Bates. 

The annual dinner of the Quincy Y. C. was held at the 
Revere House last Thursday evening. The guest of honor 
was Mr. Sumner H. Foster, vice-president of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts, who gave an inter- 
esting talk on “Racing in Massachusetts Bay.” John T. 
Cavanagh, one of the cleverest amateur skippers in the 
Bay. told stories of his racing experiences. 

The third of a series of smokers was held at the Wol- 
laston Y, C. last Thursday evening. J. J. Feeley, owner 
of the sloop Katonah, gave a talk on lighthouses and 
other aids to navigation along the coast. Dr, Brayton 
entertained with stereopticon views illustrating the evolu- 
tions of types, from the Norseman’s galley to the modern 
tacing yacht. 

At the annual meeting of the Savin Hill Y. C., held at 
the Hotel Essex, Thursday evening, the following officers 
were elected: Com., J. E. Robinson; Vice-Com., F. E. 
Merrick ; Rear-Com., A. L, Kidd; Sec’y, H. T. Washburn; 
Treas., C. A. J. Smith; Meas., R. N. Burbank; Directors 
—A. Coombs and J. P. Hawes; Membership Committee— 
W. R. Beetle, J. A. Will, C. W. Hull, W. S: Harvey, Dr. 
M. F. Rogers, G. C. Scott and G. R. Horsman. 

The following officers have been elected by the Kenne- 
hec Y. C.: Com., E, W. Hyde; Vice-Com., F. M. Cook; 
Sec’y, E. R. Wittekindt; Treas., F. F. Blaisdell; Meas., 
L. M. Lemont; Directors—A. A, Percy. S. L, Fogg and 
I. H. Nash; Regatta Committee—S. C. Greene, O. J. Led- 
yard and W. B. Stevens. Commodore Hyde appointed 
FS. McLennan Fleet Captain. 

Joun B. Kiieen. 


MEETING OF THE CORINTHIAN Y. C. oF PHILADELPHIA.— 
The annual meeting of the Corinthian Y. C. was held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on Thursday 
evening, January 12, and the following officers were 
elected: Com., Alexander Van Rensselaer, steam yacht 
May; Vice-Com., E. Walter Clark, Jr., sloop Irolita; 
Rear-Com., C. Howard Clark, schooner Savarona; Sec’y, 
Addison F. Bancroft; Treas., George E. Kirkpatrick; 
Race Committee—Addison F. Bancroft, Harvey J. 
Mitchell, Henry S. Jeanes; Committee on Admissions— 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, Frank H. Rosengarten, Brere- 
ten Pratt, George C: Carson, Robert Toland. Nominated 
by members of the club at large for Committee on Admis- 
sions, Dr, Hobart A. Hare. For Trustees to serve for 
three years—Dr. Hobart A. Hare, Randal Morgan. 


Puivaperpaia Y. C. Meetinc.—A regular monthly 
meeting of the Philadelphia Y. C. was held at the club 
house at Tinicum on Wednesday afternoon, January 11, 
and the following officers were elected: Com., Abraham 
L. English; Vice-Com., Phillip H. Johnson; Rear-Com., 
J. Anderson Koff; Recording Sec’y, Frederick W. Ab- 
bott; Financial Sec’y, C. Carroll Cooke; Fleet Surgeon, 
Dr. Frederick Harrison; Harbor Master, Lloyd Titus; 
Meas., George T. Gwilliams: Board of Trustees—George 
W. Fite, A'cxander Rea, J. William Goode, F. W. Book- 
kammer, Charles J. Eisenlohr, Robert C. Thompson, Wil- 
liam Christy, Sr.; Regatta Committee—Robert Clarkson, 
C. Carroll Cooke, Frank Matten. 


New Avuxitiary.ScHooner Burtorne at City IsLanp.— 
Contract has been signed with Mr. Robert Jacob for 
an auxiliary schooner to be built for Mr. William T. 
Collren, of New York. The yacht was designed by Mr. 
Henry J.. Gielow, and is &4ft. over all, 6oft. waterline, 
1oft. breadth and 8ft. draft. 
40 horsepower Craig engine, 


She will be fitted with a 


“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. 


Sixty-foot Waterlice Cruising Power Boat, 


, $225 to Prizes, 


Tue three designing competitions previously given by 
ForEsT AND STREAM have been for sailing yachts. In 
this competition, the fourth, we are to change our sub- 
ject and give the power boat men an opportunity. The 
competition is open to amateurs and professionals, except 
that the designers who received prizes in any of the three 
previous contests may not compete in this one, 

The following prizes will be given: 

First prize, $100. 

Second prize, $60. 

Third prize, $40. 

Fourth prize, $25, offered by Mr. Charles W. Lee for 
the best cabin arrangement. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow, N.A., has very kindly agreed to 
act as judge. In addition to making the awards, Mr. 
Gielow will criticise each of the designs submitted; and 
the criticisms will be published in these columns. 

The designs will be for a cruising launch propelled by 
either gasolene or kerosene motors, conforming to the 
following conditions: 

1. Not over 6oft. waterline. 

Tl. Not over 4ft. draft. 

III. A signalling mast only to be shown. 

IV. Cabin houses, if used at all, to be kept as low 
and narrow as possible. 

V. Construction to be of wood, and to be strong, 
simple, and inexpensive. The cost of the boat complete 
in every detail must not exceed $9,000. 

VI. The location of tanks and engine or engines to 
be carefully shown. Either single or twin-screws may be 
adopted. The power and type of the motor must be 
specified. ‘ 

VIL. The boat must have a fuel capacity sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of 700 miles at a rate of 8 miles 
an hour. The maximum speed shall not be more than 14 
miles nor less than 10 miles. The estimated maximum 
speed must be specified. 

VIII. All weights must be carefully figured, and the 
results of the calculations recorded. A thousand-word 
description of the boat and a skeleton specification must 
accompany each design. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. We 
wish to produce an able, safe, and comfortable cruising 
boat, one that will have ample accommodations, so that 
the owner and his wife and two guests, or three or four 
men, can live aboard, and one that can easily be managed 
at all times by two or three paid hands in addition te the 
steward. The draft is restricted to 4ft. in order that the 
boat may have access to nearly all harbors, canals and rivers 
North and South, and may thereby widely increase the 
cruising field. We have in mind a boat that can be used 
North in the summer and South in the wimer, and a 
craft well able to withstand outside passage along the 
coast in all seasons of the year. 

Special attention must be given to the cabin arrange- 
ment. The interiors should be original, but devoid of any 
impractical features. Arrangements s.iould be made for 
a direct passage forward and aft without going on deck. 


Drawiogs Required. 


I. Sheer plan. Scale, Yin. —tft. 
II. Half breadth plan. Scale, “4in.=1ft. 
Ill. Body plan. Scale, Yin.—1ft. 
IV. Cabin plan and inboard profile and at least one 
cross-section. Scale, Yin.—rft. 
V. Outboard profile. Scale, “%in.rft. 

The drawings should be carefully made and lettered; 
all drawings should be preferably on tracing cloth or 
white paper, in black ink. No colored inks or pigments 
should be used. 

The drawings must bear a nom de plume only, and no 
indication must be given of the identity of the designer. 
In a sealed envelope, however, the designer must inclose 
his name and address, together with his nom de plume. 

All designs must be received at the office of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, not later than February 3, 1905. All drawings will 
be returned. Return postage should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 








MEETING OF THE HArtem Y. C.—The arinual meeting of 
the Harlem Y, C. was held on Saturday evening, January 
14, and the fcllowing officers were elected: Com., F. J. 
Muhfeld; Vice-Com., Richard Webber, Jr.; Rear-Com., 
T. W. Jarchow; Treas., Walter S. Sullivan; Financial 
Secretary, H. B. McAllister; Recording Sec’y, J. F. Proc- 
tor; Fleet Surgeon, T. A. Martin, M.D.; Board of Direc- 
tors—F. J. Fitch, T. C. Allen and E. J. Martin to serve 
two years, and J. Surman, H. Merz and ‘A. Black to 
serve one year; Meas., John Wormer; chairman of Race 
Committee, Frank McDermott. The committees appointed 
were as follows: House Committee—F. J. Fitch, T. C. 
Allen and A. Black; Membership Committee—H. Merz, 
J. Surnan and E. J. Martin; Representatives to Y. R. A. 
of Long Island Sound—John Wimmer and Frank 
McDermott. 


SEVENTY-FOOTER VIRGINIA BeEtnc Resuitt.—The work 
of rebuilding the 70-footer Virginia is now going on at 
Jacob’s yard, City Island, under the direction of Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane. Virginia has not been sold, as 
was reported, and is still owned by Commodore William 
K. Vanderbilt, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


A New Hice Speep Launcn.—Mr. Robert Jacob is 
building at his yard at City Island a high speed launch 
4oft. over all for a member of the New_York Y. C. The 
boat will be of light construction, and she will be equipped 
with a powerful motor cf French manufacture, 
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Putting the Power Boat in Com- 
mission. 


BY A. E, POTTER, 


Now that the winter is partly gone, it will soon be time 
to think of putting the launch or auxiliary boat into shape 
ior next season. There is much to be accomplished, and 
some of it can be done as soon as the weather is suitable. 
Everything will need overhauling, so that when the boat 
is ready for launching there will be no delay in getting 
into commission. 

On the outside of the boat the principal things to be 
looked after are the rudder, the strainer over the pump 
suction, stern bearing and propeller wheel. 

See that the rudder works freely, that the pintles are 
not worn; and one thing in particular, see that the tiller 
1s not loose on the rudder head. Next examine the 
strainer to see that it is not filled with dirt, grass, etc. 
‘The propeller wheel should be looked after; 1f loose, 
tightened up, and the retaining nut and lock nut, if ene is 
used, carefully examined. Lift the propeller and shaft to 
see if it or the stern bearing shows excessive wear. If 
the boat has an outside stuffing-box, take out all the pack- 
ing and see that the shaft is smooth where it comes in 
contact with the packing. Put in new packing, using 
square hemp, which is braided in tallow. Add plenty oi 
graphite and cil or hard grease. If you are unable to get 
any braided hemp small enough, ravel out some and re- 
braid it. Do not wind it about the shaft, but put it in 
in sections that will go just around the shaft. Screw the 
gland up until you can feel it is snug by moving the pro- 
peller wheel back and forth. Do not get it so that it 
binds, for it will swell as scon as it gets wet. If the en- 
gine has an inside stuffing box, do not screw the gland up 
until after the boat is overboard, and in that case you will 
not get it too tight. F 

A good coat of bottom paint put on in March, after 
the surface has been smoothed with sandpaper, is an ex- 
cellent protection; or better still, do that in the fall when 
the boat is laid up. All nail holes should be filled with 
beeswax, which can be softened in the mouth to the 
proper consistency. Painting the top sides can be left 
until just before launching, when another coat of bottom 
paint should be applied. There are three colors of bot- 
tom paint—red, green and brown. ‘The red and green 
both Icok better than the brown, but will not last as long. 

The tank should be carefully looked after, cleaned out 
and examined for any chance of leaks. If it is made of 
galvanized sheet iron or steel, it should be taken out for 
more careful examination. If you can afford it, replace it 
with a good hot rolled copper one, with the bottom or 
side where the gasolene pipe enters reinforced with a 
piece of copper several inches square, riveted and sweat 
cn the inside before the top is put in place and the tank 
closed up. The connection for the supply pipe should be 
a short piece of brass pipe with a regular pipe thread on 
one end and a valve screwed on it, the other end a long 
thread. On this long thread a lock nut previously filed 
bright and tinned on the outside should be screwed up as 
far as it will go. ‘This pipe should pass through the 
double metal of the tank and have a lock nut, also bright- 
ened and tinned, screwed up snug. In addition these two 
lock nuts should be soldered caretully both inside and out. 
You can then be reasonably sure that there will be no leak 
at the pipe connection of the tank next season or in 
several seasons to come. If you have a galvanized iron 
tank, you are never sure of it after the first season. If 
it rests on pieces of pine it will last longer than if it 
rests on pieces of green oak. 1 have known cases where 
from that cause alone a tank has not survived a single 
season, Galvanized 30 and 60 gallon house boilers make 
good tanks, but they need to be examined and tested 
trequently. 

Get all the dirt out of the gasolene pipe, taking it apart 
at all low spots and pour gasolene through it to wash out 
sediment and possible dirt. This brings you up to the 
vaporizer cr carburetor. Be careful to use shellac on 
all gasolene joints. Never use red lead and oil. 

Your old batteries having been removed, likewise spark 
coil, etc., look over the wiring carefully, brighten the con- 

tacts at the switch, and if it looks as if it was wet or 
damp, better renew it, for its extra cost is very little. 

lf your engine has a reversing wheel, examine it care- 
fully, for they will not run much without loosening. 
If a reversing gear, look it over carefully, see that it is 
not rusted and works easily. The dogs may need tighten- 
ing up, but I would not touch them, except to possibly 
even up their bearing, until the engine is running and the 
clutch does not hold. It is not best to have the clutch 
any tighter than necessary, for it has a strong liability to 
drag when going astern if too tight. 

lf the engine is of the two-cycle type, I should by all 
means advise taking the piston and connecting rod out, 
especially if there seems to be any lost motion at the con- 
necting rod bearings, and it will be remarkable if there is 
not. Next see that the bearings through the end plate or 
plates or where the shaft itself runs are not loose and 
badly worn. The forward one is the more likely to give 
trouble. You can tell this quite readily by lifting the fly- 
wheel to see if there is any play. If it shows to be loose, 
a new bushing should be provided or the end plate, if of 
cast iron, should be bushed with bronze, being careful 
tc drill an cil hole through it. End plates and where the 
base and cylinder separate should be cleaned off care- 
tully and good heavy wrapping paper and shellac used to 
make the joints tight. The crank case should be cleaned 
carefully and washed out with kerosene. The fitting 
of the connecting rod to the crank-pin should be done 
by someone who: knows just how, and one should note 
whether the connecting rod lower bearing is worn straight 
across or bell-mouthed. If the latter, it shows conclu- 
sively that the shaft and connecting rod are not in line 
with each other. : 

Examine the wrist-pin to see if it shows excessive wear. 
The sides of the piston should be examined to see if they 
are worn on the top above one end of the wrist-pin hole 
and on the bottom on the opposite side. Such a condition 
would show that the hole through the piston was not ex- 
actly at right angles. The piston rings should be exam- 
ined and if stuck into their grooves may have to be re- 
newed. If they are rusted it shows the presence of water 
in the cylinder at some time, and that aoa be guarded 
against carefully in the future. Before replacing the head, 
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examine the rocker shaft that operates the clapper inside, 
making contact with the insulated electrode. If it is badly 
worn, both that and the bushing in which it runs will 
need renewing, likewise the arm on the outside which 
operates it. If the engine operates on jump spark or the 
igniter can be removed from the outside, the head can be 
replaced. If you have any suspicions that water. had ever 
leaked into the cylinder, look to the top of the cylinder 
carefully for traces of a leak, a blackening of the metal 
or iron rust. 

For a gasket use a combination of brass wire gauze and 
long fibre asbestos paper with graphites on one side and a 
combination of red !ead, etc., on the other, which can be 
purchased from almost any supply house. Just as soon as 
the engine has run a few minutes, stop it and screw up 
the nuts holding down the head, tor they will be bound 
to have loosened as soon as the engine warms up. 

Look over the pump carefully, replace the checks 
in the valves, and put new packing in the stuffing- 
box. See that the eccentric strap on the shaft which 
operates the pump and igniter is not too loose. Take up 
lost motion wherever you can. Don’t do anything by 
guess. New mica may be necessary on the insulated elec- 
trode, but I should, with an old toothbrush and some 
gasolene, clean it carefully and see whether or not it 
looked intact before attempting to renew it. Don't at- 
tempt to cut these washers out of sheet mica, for it will 
prove unsatisfactory and a tedious job. Get the built-up 
washers from the factory, also an extra set of igniter 
springs throughout. You may not need them, but their 
cost is light, and if you should need one and not have it, 
it would be worth more to you than the.cost of an entire 
new set. Adjust the length of contact and the timing 
of the spark, and when ready to start the engine, put in 
the batteries and connect them up. The last thing to be 
looked aiter, and cne of the most important, is the 
vapcrizer or carburetor. These should be carefully taken 
apart and tested to see if the needle valves are tight and 
all small holes are cleared from small particles of dirt or 
sediment. If the engine has been run a year, the chances 
are about even that you will need a new vaporizer. The 
reason for this is that the tendency for all angle check 
valves is to wear on the sides of the seat in line with the 
discharge making the opening slightly oblong, and unless 
this check valve is tight, there will result a considerable 
loss of gasolene, which will spit back into the boat and 
become an element of danger. 

If the engine is of the four-cycle type, it will usually 
not be necessary to remove the piston to take up wear of 
the crank-pin brasses or of the main bearings, as the 
crank case dees not need to be tight. ‘The inlet and ex- 
haust valves should be carefully ground into place. An 
excellent material for this purpose is the dirt which set- 
tles under a grindstone. Be careful that none of it gets 
into the cylinder. Be sure that the valve stems are not 
stuck in the guides, that the igniting apparatus works 
well, the length of contact and timing are correct, and 
then try your compression. If this is good, oil up wher- 
ever oil is needed, fill the oil cups, and if you did not 
add any oil after cleaning out the crank case, pour in a 
cupful or so to each cylinder and your engine ought to be 
in shape for running, and while not just as good as new, 
sufficiently in shape to have many a fine day’s sport, free 
from either trouble or breakdown. 





Queries on Marine Motors. 


Q. E. R., Bayonne, N. J.—Is elm ever used in the United 
States for boat timbers? 

Ans.—In a description of some of the launches shown 
at the Paris Automobile Show, several are mentioned as 
having elm timbers. Oak is the only thing generally used 
here, although sometimes hackmatack, red cedar and ap- 
ple tree throats are used where natural crooks are desired. 


H. R. G., Albany, N. Y.—Would you call a consumption of 
four-fifths of a pint of gasolene per hour per horsepower in a 
merine gasolene engine too much or too little? 


Ans.—The ccnsumption cf gasolene in marine gasolene 
engines rarely is less than one pint per hour per horse- 
power, all claims to the contrary notwithstanding. Honest 
horsepower and honest consumption of fuel are both so 
scarce in automobile and marine engine construction as 
tc be practically non-existent. 


B. E. B., New Haven, Conn.—1. Will it cost more or less to in- 
stall a two-cycle than a four-cycle engine in my boat? 2. Which 
will probably cost the more for repairs? 3. Will it take more cells 
of battery for one than the other? 


Ans.—t. The cost of installation will not vary a great 
deal. The engine bed cannot be too heavy, especially for 
a two-cylinder four-cycle engine. 2. If the engine is 
properly protected from the elements there will be little 
difference. If left out and abused, the four-cycle will cost 
more for repairs. 3. The same number of cells will 
usually operate both types, but a double cylinder two- 
cycle engine, operating on an open circuit, will use just 
twice the amount of battery or electrical energy that a 
four-cycle will, all other conditions being the same. 

H, R. B., Norfolk, Va.—Which are the better to use in plank- 
ing a boat, brass screws or copper nails? 

Ans.—Never use copper nails unless they are riveted 
oyer copper burrs. A clinched copper nail is not much 
better than a raw wire nail. Galvanized boat nails are 
better than clinched copper nails. You will probably 
have better results with nails than screws. 


SynpIcATE Boat For Lipton Cup Races.—Thirty mem- 
bers of the Toledo Y. C. have subscribed $100 each to- 
ward the building and running of a 21-footer which will 
be built to compete in the races for the Lipton Cup next 
season. The cup is now held by the Detroit Country Club, 
and the races will take place off that port. 


New Auxitiary Cruiser—Augustus Dean & Son, of 
Alexandria, D. C., are now building an auxiliary cruiser 
for a Mr. Goldsborough, of Washington, D. C. The boat 
will be used on the Potomac and the Chesapeake. She is 
4oft. over all, 14ft. breadth, and of shallow draft. The 
sail spread will be liberal, and she will be equipped with 
a gasolene motor, 
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ProposrepD MassAcHuUSETTS LEGISLATION REGULATING 
Noisy Powsr Boat Exnausts.—Judge Davis, the Demo- 
cratic Representative from Plymouth, has introduced a bill 
in the Massachusetts Legislature requiring all power boats 
using the explosive type of engine to either exhaust 
under water or use a muffler subject to the approval of 
the chief of the State police. We have not the context of 
the proposed act, and do not know whether or not the 
act is framed to cover installations already made, nor if 
boats owned in other States would have to be inspected 
by the State police chief before they could be operated 
in Massachusetts waters. The proposed law might cause 
a great deal cf needless expense to the owners of power 
boats in making the necessary changes, which, outside the 
cost of the muffler itself, would likely be considerable. 
If the matter is left to the chief of the State police, he 
can select a style and type that would be cumbersome, 
expensive, hard to obtain, and practically prohibitive. On 
the other hand, it is impractical to run the exhaust of a 
two-cycle engine under water. ‘This cannot be done 
satisfactorily, and the two-cycle engine manufacturer 
would be put to a decided disadvantage thereby. The 
ordinary four-cycle engine, except in certain cases, can be 
made to exhaust below the surface, but that also is 
usually quite unsatisfactory. Water in the valve chests 
and cylinders, and broken cam shafts and valve stems can 
frequently be traced to water in the exhaust piping. 

The two-cycle engine usually makes more noise than 
the four-cycle from its construction, which it is unneces- 
sary to explain here. Some manufacturers muffle their 
engines more than others from their better understanding 
of principles covering their design, while others, were 
they to muffle their engines to the point reached by others, 
would be able to get very ordinary to poor results. It is 
this latter class who would suffer more than the better 
designed engine manufacturers. There are, we are sorry 
to say, some who rate their engines higher than others of 
the same dimensions are rated, and depend upon little 
muffling to help out overrating. Some manufacturers 
in the past have furnished two mufflers with their en- 
gines, and the owner of the boat would promptly discard 
at least one, and fortunate would his neighbors be if he 
were to even use one of them. There are others who put 
in a tee and valve, and when they wish a little extra 
speed—particularly from 2 to 5 A. M.—open the valve 
and gloat over the disturbance they make. If legislation 
snust be had, and there is no other way out of it, let a 
committee of practical engineers—not necessarily gasolene 
engine men—investigate carefully what causes unpleasant 
and noisy exhausts (engines do not all have them), co- 
operate with the manufacturers, who later, if it proves 
necessary or expedient, may be forced to furnish with 
each engine a muffler that will be sufficient to reduce the 
sound to the least amount consistent with reason, and not 
prohibitive to the manufacturer. Then force the boat 
owner to use the muffler furnished. Do not, under any 
circumstances, allow the powerboat and gasolene engine 
industry to suffer should one man, be he chief of State 
police or town clerk, err in his judgment and knowingly 
or not condemn a gasolene engine installed in a boat, with 
no power of appeal or chance tor redress without recourse 
tc the law, its complications and delays. 

If a gasolene engine makes too much noise in its ex- 
l:aust, in most towns a complaint to the local board of 
health will usually abate the nuisance. 


AMERICAN LAUNCHES AT THE Parts SALon D’AvuToMo- 
BILE.—There were but three American-built launches on 
exhibition, and not a single British-built boat. An Eng- 
lish correspondent claims that the American-built hulls 
were shapely enough, and the interior work good, but 
takes excepticn to the planking, which, he says. will not 
“compare for a moment with French or British work.” 
li is also with some complacency that he predicts “that 
Great Britain will shortly take an assured lead” in the 
industry of engine and boat building. And this with im- 
ports into Great Britain each year of hundreds of Ameri- 
can-built gasolene marine engines to one exported to the 
United States. It certainly looks that way. 


Tue True SPoRTSMAN AND THE Power GUNNING PwunNT. 
—Cne of our English exchanges, in glowing accounts, 
points to the power-driven gunning punt, explaining its 
possibilities, its location, size, construction of the beat, 
etc. The laws of several States absolutely and rightfully, 
too, prohibit the shooting of ducks or other wildfowl 
frcm any boat propelled by any means other than oars: 
Even in at least one State the “sneakbox” is prohibited. 
But with no restraining law, the question that arises 
in our minds is, would a true sportsman shoot a duck or 
any other wild water fowl from a power boat, steamboat 
or even sailboat? 
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_Hupson River Yacutinc Association.—Representa- 
tives of the prominent yacht clubs located on the Hudson 
River will meet at Newburgh some time this month for 
the purpose of forming the Hudson River Yachting Asso- 
ciation. The following clubs have signified their desire 
to join an association: -Tappan Zee Y. C., Yonkers Y. C., 
Poughkeepsie Y. C., and the Newburgh Canoe and Bcat 
Association. The object of the association will be to 
promote inter-club racing and cruising, and to bring 
about closer social relations between the organizations 
interested. Arrangements will be made for two regattas 
during the season of 1905, one at Nyack and the other 
at Newburgh or Poughkeepsie. . 


MoTorBoATs ON THE CANALS OF VENICE.—Former U. S. 
Consul Bliss, who was stationed at Venice. and is now at 
St. Petersburg, says in a letter to the Department of 
Commerce that the power boat can be made’ to supersede 
the ancient and antiquated gondolas 6n- the’ Venetian 
canals. Yankee manufacturers.will not be slow to grasp 
the situation, judging from activity following previous 
consular correspondence, especially with reference to Cen- 
tral and South America. Wonder if the regulation now 
in force that all gondolas shall be painted black will apply 
to power boats? ; 
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Yacut AND Martne Encine BurmLpers AT THE AUTOMO- 
Bre SHow.—There are at least four exhibitors at the 
automobile show in whom the yachting public is especially 
interested. Smith & Mabley, Inc., have a good exhibit. 
They show one of their Simplex engines, four-cylinder, 
mounted on a chassis. The especial features of the equip- 
ment are lightness, strength and ball-bearing transmission. 
The secondary current is commutated, necessitating but 
a single coil. The Lozier Motor Company has a complete 
car, of the usual four-cylinder vertical. construction. We 
sincerely hope that they will not abandon the marine 
field for land vessels. The car makes a good appearance, 
and judging from the quality of work turned out by them 
heretofore, it is an “honest” production. F. W, Ofeldt & 
Sons show their new blue flame kerosene oil burner with 
a new blue flame pilot light which is always left burning, 
and can be arranged to keep up steam when the car is 
standing. They have not yet made any attempts in the 
explosive engine field. Their. boiler is too well known to 
be any more than mentioned, but some slight improve- 
ments in adapting it to steam automobile use are noticed. 
The Gas Engine & Power Company, and Chas, L. Sea- 
bury & Co., Consolidated, have on exhibition for the first 
time their new “Speedway” car. The mechanism shows 
careful attention to detail, in keeping with their previous 
productions and customs. One feature will be appreciated 
by owners and chauffeurs. This is the absence of the 
sprag, which at best was hardly to be depended upon, 
and the substitution of a pawl on the drive shaft to lock 
the driving gear in its forward motion from going back- 
ward. A very short transmission case—only 12in. over 
all—bevel drive, direct on high speed, four speeds ahead 
and one back, and double ignition, are also noticeable 
points, and features to be appreciated. 


New Seasury AvutTopoat For GeEorcE W. CHILDS 
DrexEL.—With a guaranteed speed of 26 statute miles, 
the new “Speedway” launch now building at Morris 
Heights ought to be able to “show her heels” to a good 
many high speed launches this summer. With 12 cylin- 
ders 6%in. by 8in. there should be sufficient power. 
Length over all is 62ft.; extreme beam, 5ft. gin. The addi- 
tional cockpit, or three all told, is something of an inno- 
vation. This will put the helmsman away from the engi- 
neer and get the weight further aft. The collapsible spray 
hoods will effectually protect the engines from water in a 
sea, or when running at express speed. 


Recent SALes.—The following sales have been made 
through Mr. Frank Bowne Jones’ agency: 46-footer 
Sayonara, owned by Mr. John Hubbard, sold to Mr. E. 
J. Randolph; knockabout Gowan, ex-Annawon, owned by 
Mr. F. W. Bemis, to Mr. F. W. Robertson; sloop Gladys, 
owned by Mr. Henry Pearce, Jr., to Mr. E. S. Reiss. 
Sayonara’s rig will be changed to that of a-yawl, and the 
work will be done at Jacob’s yard, City Island, under 
direction of Mr. Morgan Barney, who is associated with 
Mr. Frank Bowne Jones. 
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Mariguita CHANGES Hanps.—Messrs. Macconell & 
Cool have effected the following sales: The 46-footer 
Mariquita, owned by Mr. R. Keresey, Jr., to Mr. Nellis 
M. Crouse; the launch Ethel B. to Mr. Walter Blackburn; 
the launch Spark to Mr. E. C. Worrell; the launch Brad- 
ford to Mr. O. Shubert; the launch Fourstep to Mr. H. 
A. Johnson, and the yaw! Olivia to Mr. C. H. Phillips. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE AND AUTOBOAT RACE MEET. 
—The first annual automobile and autoboat race meet will 
be held at Havana, Cuba, Feb. 9-12, and the events will be 
under the auspices of the International Automobile Racing 
Association, of Cuba. The autoboat races will be held on 
February 10 in Havana Harbor. There will be four con- 
tests as follows: 1-mile race, 5-mile race, 10-mile race and 
20-mile race. The American representative is Mr. W. 
J. Morgan, of 116 Nassau street, New York, and full 
particulars may be had from him. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDIAN Harsor Y. C.—The 
annual meeting of the Indian Harbor Y. C. was held at 
the club house at Greenwich on Wednesday evening, 
January 11. The officers and members of committees 
elected follow: Com., George Lauder, Jr., schooner En- 
dymion; Vice-Com., Edward Shearson, schooner Quick- 
step; Rear-Com., Seymour J. Hyde, cutter Kahma; Sec’y, 
Lorenzo D. Armstrong; Treas., Richard Outwater ; Meas., 
Morgan Barney; Directors, term expiring 1906, Henry F. 
Tiedemann; term expiring 1907, Francis H. Page; terms 
expiring 1908, Edwarti Shearson, Charles B. Geddes; Re- 
gatta Committee—H, Wilmer Hanan, chairman; Thomas 
J. McCahill, Jr., Charles E. Simms, Charles F. Kirby, 
Charles P, Geddes. 
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HorsesHor Harsor Y. C. MeeEtiInNG.—At the annual 
meeting of the Horseshoe Y. C., held at the Holland 
House, New York, on Wednesday evening, January 11, 
the following officers were elected: Com., William Mar- 
ble; Vice-Com., Lester H. Riley; Sec’y, William Stuart 
Allen; Treas., L. A. Winship; Trustee, William Haigh. 





“WE hear it frequently asserted that if persons will im- 
press the thought firmly upon their minds and continue 
thinking about it until they have fallen asleep, that they 
desire to awake at a certain hour in the morning, that 
they will do so without fail,” Dr. Joseph L. Boehm tells 
me, “but how many people have tried this method of 
insuring a prompt awakening at a given hour in the 
morning, only to find their rest throughout the night 
disturbed and uncasy? [I'll venture to say that they are 
many, and some few of such cases have come under my 
personal observation, which prompts me to speak of the 
matter. The brain will usually respond to the will and 
awaken one in the morning near the desired hour under 
any circumstances, but to prevent the broken, uneasy 
sleep the adoption of a very simple device is necessary. 
The last thing before getting into bed take a watch or 
clock and turn the hand to the hour at which one wishes 
to rise, and gaze at this just long enough to fix the hour 

on the retentive memory. Then, if no other ab- 
thoughts intervene between that and the moment 





one is locked in slumber, the night’s rest will be easy and 
unbroken, and promptly at the hour in the morning, as a 
rule, one will find one’s self released from sleep and wide 
awake. There is no need to keep thinking of the hour 
continually for a number of minutes, no need to repeat it 
over and over in the mind; all this makes the brain un- 
easy and results in the disturbed slumber. Simply look 
at the watch or clock as I have indicated and the in- 
fluence of mind over matter will be clearly demonstrated 
in the morning. Try it some night and observe how 
smoothly this psychological fact works.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


New Books Received. 


Mr. Thomas Fleming Day, editor of our erebemestaer, the 
Rudder, has added another valuable little work to his “Rudder 
On” series. The new book is entitled “Hints to Young Yacht 
Skippers,” and deals at length on the various things w ich all 
boat sailers, both young and old, should know. It is illustrated 
by Mr. Warren Sheppard, and contains 122 pages of interesting 
and instructive matter. Price, bound in cloth, fi. 








The demand for a book treating with the design of yachts has 
prompted the well-known naval architect, Mr. Norman L. Skene, 
S. B., to put on the market a valuable book, “Elements of Yacht 
Design.” This book, as Mr. Skene says in his introduction, “is 
intended to be a concise and practical presentation of the pro- 
cesses involved in designing a modern yacht.” In the book there 
are nearly 100 pages of matter and plates. The first meee opens 
with a oneal Tossa, and this 1s followed by Methods of 
Calculation, Displacement, Lateral Plane, Design, Stability, Bal- 
last, Sail Plan, Construction; and the Appendix includes many 
tables, etc. In the book, Mr. Skene displays a wide theoretical 
peowsedee of the subject to which he has given so much study. 
The book is well printed on heavy paper in bold type, and bound 
in cloth, costs $2, 


To the student of navel architecture, “The Naval Constructor,” 
by G. Simpson, M. I. N. A., is an almost indispensable handbook. 
A copy of this beautifully gotten up work has just been received 
at this office, and a perusal shows it to be the most complete and 
valuable treatise of its character to be found anywhere. In the 
606 pages of this book is contained a vast amount of information 
and data. Mr. Simpson says in the preface: “This handbook has 
been prepared with the object of supplying a ready reference for 
those engaged in the design, construction or maintenance of 
ships—such a work as should give, simply and concisely, informa- 
ttor on most of the pots usually dealt with in the theory and 
practice of marine architecture, and in addition, much that is new 
and original. Under the latter heading should be included the 
chapter on Design, and many of the tables of standardized fittings, 
details, etc. 

“The freeboard tables have been explained and their application 
simplified by working out examples embracing the various types 
to which freeboards are assigned, including the modern shelter 
decker, for which rules have recently been issued. * * * 

“It has been the author’s aim to eliminate all obsolete matter 
and antiquated data, and to bring the book right in line with 
present-day requirements.” 

Mr. Simpson has made the subject of naval architecture a life 
study, and the results of his wide practical and theoretical ex- 
erience, both in England and America, are incorporated in “The 
Naval Constructor.” 

As a marine draughtsman, Mr. Simpson is without a peer, and 
the drawings of his, which we have had the good fortune to re- 
produce in these columns, have caused much favorable comment. 

Mr. Simpson is fully versed in every branch of his profession, 
and this work may be accepted as standard. 

We cannot speak too highly of “The Naval Constructor,” and 
we strongly recommend that every man in the- least interested in 
the design and _ construction of yachts, warships or merchant ves- 
sels, or the building of engines, should purchase a copy. 

“The Naval Constructor” is splendidly printed on high grade 
paper, and is handsomely bound in green seal leather. The book 
is of a convenient pocket size, 4% by 6% inches, so that it may be 
readily carried about. The illustrations are many, and they are 
reproduced from finely executed drawings. The whole is indexed 
so thoroughly that the book is made doubly valuable as a refer- 
ence work, and a time saver. The price is $5 net. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., Dryden 
House, 43 Gerrard street, London, are the publishers, and the 
D. Van Nostrand Co. are the New York agents, 
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Tue National Board of Rifle Practice has issued the following: 
“Field Marshall Earl Robers has sounded a timely warning in 
advocating military training for the youth of England,” said an 
officer of high rank in the United States Army, to-day; “and his 
words are largely applicable to the United States. He does not 
believe in compulsory military service, but insists that Great 
Britain should have a large reserve force, of partially trained men. 
He advocates that it is ‘the duty of the State to see that every 
able-bodied man in England, no matter to what grade of society 
he may belong, undergoes some kind of military training in 
youth sufficient to enable him to shoot straight and carry out 
simple orders if ever his services are required for national de- 
fense. 

“Military officers agree that in this country it is not necessary 
that every citizen should have military training, because of the 
much larger population and the less likelihood of invasion or 
foreign wars in which land battles would play a conspicuous part, 
but it is extremely desirable that as many of the male citizens of 
the United States as possible should understand the working of 
the regular army rifle, and be more or less familiar with its 
employment. To this end it is sought to make service in the 
militia as attractive as possible, with a view of enlisting in that 
service young men in civil life, and giving to them all the train- 
ing, both in rifle practice and in drilling, maneuvering, camping, 
etc., for which they could spare the time from their ordinary 
business pursuits. But there are many able-bodied men who 
would be cailed upon to serve the country in time of war who are 
prevented by various reasons, either of a personal or business 
character, from joining the militia and being subject to the regu- 
lations thereof, and it is considered very necessary for the future 
welfare of this country that these men should at least be trained 
in rifle practice. This can be done by the formation of rifle clubs, 
which would give to the members a working knowledge of the 
government arm, and train them to shoot at distances of from 200 
to 1,000 yards. What Earl Roberts says about learning to shoot 
straight has been said by every English military authority since 
the experience of the English troops in the Boer war, when the 
inferior numbers of the Boers were able to hold so long in check 
the superior forces of the English because every man and boy in 
the Boer army knew his rifle and was proficient in its used. Since 
then England has been making great efforts to increase the in- 
terest in rifle practice. William Waldorf Astor has contributed 
$50,000, and other private citizens amounts in proportion. The 
King of England annually gives $5,000, and the National Rifie 
Association of Great Britain is doing everything it can to enlist 
the financial support of wealthy citizens and the active interest of 
available material for soldiers, especially among the youth and 
boys at the school and college. 








“The National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, which 
was directed by Congress to draw up a plan to encourage rifle 
practice in this country under the supervision of the Secretary of 
War, has formulated such a plan, and Senator Proctor and Repre- 
sentative Hull, the Chairman of the Senate and House Committees 
on Military Affairs, have introduced a bill to enable the board to 
carry out the plan. It is the object of the National Board, sup- 
ported by the War Department, to establish suitable outdoor 
ranges at various places throughout the country for the use of 
the army, navy, militia and citizen rifle clubs, and to construct 
indoor shooting galleries in armories and schools which will be 
available for the use of such citizens as desire to qualify, and it 
is earnestly hoped that the bill now before Congress will be 
passed at this session.” 


New York City Schuetzen Corps. 


At the bi-monthly practice shoot of the above society, the fol- 
lowing scores were recorded. Eighty men faced the butts in the 
race for high scores: N. C. L. Beverstein 207, 221; H. Beckman 
220, 232; J. Bradley 206, 224; W. J. Behrens 190, 206; C. J. Brin- 
kama 203, 222; J. C. Brinckama 209, 189; Adolf Beckman 197, 214; 
G. N. Bohlken 184, 207; C. Boesch 153, 169; J. C. Bonn 222, 237; 
F. W. Diercks 212, 223; H. Decker 187, 202; W. Dahl 213, 211; 
M. V. Dwingelo 206, 218; D. Dede 195, 211, A. Evers 214, 203; F. 
Facompre 233, 227; J. Facklamm 226, 230; G. H. Fixsen 198, 210; 
W. F. Grell 231, 213; F. Gobber 191, 189; H. Gobber 217, 219; Dr. 
C. Grosch 225, 224; R. Gute 243, 244; Capt. J. H. Hainhorst 219, 
221; H. C. Hainhorst 219, 220; H. Haase 223, 216; H. Hoenisch 
218, 219; H. Hesse 222, 190; P. Heidelberger 219, 227; N. W. Haaren 
168, 184; L. C. Hagenah 220, 229; J. N. Herrmann 203, 220; J. 
Jantzen 224, 203; N. Jantzen 193, 188; H. Kahrs 207, 209; C. 
Konig 213, 201; J. H. Kroeger 221, 213; H. Koster 217, 204; F. 
Laukenau 208, 215; A. Lederhaus 158, 198; H. Leopold 207, 220; 
A. W. Lemcke 225, 216, G. Ludwig 238, 241; Von der Leith 213, 
208; C. Mann 221, 223; J. H. Meyer 209, 226; H. D. Meyer 228, 
219; C. Meyer 232, 233; H. Martens 204, 206; H. Meyn 208, 222; 
H. B. Michaelsen 227, 229; H. Nordbruch 208, 213; H. Offermonn 
194, 194; G. W. Offermann 213, 214; R. Ohms 206, 213; P. Prange 
188, 192; J. Paradies 206, 213; D. Peper 225, 227; C. Roffmann 225, 
212; F. von Ronn 213, 233; H. Quaal 207, 209; F. Schulz 209, 207; 
W. Schults 220, 206; W. Schaefer 191, 217; C. Schmitz 219, 228; 
O. Schwanemann 236, 235; J. N. F. Seibs 231, 234; C. Sievers 224, 
231; Capt. J. G. Tholke 216, 214; G. Thomas 232, 222; M. J. Theu 
212, 202; G. J. Voss 214, 222; G. H. Wehrenberg 214, 212; B. 
Zettler 239, 242; H. Lohden 202, 212; A. Sibberns 208, 210, N. 
Ubrieh 146, 154; Ch. Plump 212, 213. 

Bullseye target: H. Meyn 35% J. G. Tholke 40%, R. Ohms 46%, 
H. Gobber 48%, Dr. Chas. Grosch 51%, Chas. Plump 54, D. Dede 
62%, F. Gobber 64, J. H. Hermann 65%, C. Meyer 66, J. N. F. 
Seibs 72%, Geo. Ludwig 76, F. Ehlen 78. 





Providence, (R. I.) Revolver Club. 


Provipence, R, I.—Our annual meeting was held Jan, 12, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Albert B. Coulters; Vice-President, William Almy; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Arthur C,. Hurlburt. Executive Committee: 
Albert B. Coulters, Arthur C. Hurlburt, William Bosworth, L. 
A. Jordan, Major Wm. F. Eddy. Range Committee: W. Bert 
Gardiner, Wm. T. Bullard, Arno Argus. 

A neat medal was adopted for 1905 qualification. 

The challenge of the Myles Standish Rifie Club for a telegraph 
rifle match was accepted, and the date set for the 2lst. ‘Terms 
are five-man teams, German ring target, 25yds. range, each team 
shooting on its home range, and totals exchanged by telegraph. 
No restrictions on rifle, sights, etc. The Portland Club offered 
to bar four of their best shots, but it was voted to waive this 
privilege, and allow them to select any five men they chose. 

This is our first experience in a telegraph rifle match, and it 
may be a sad one when up against a proposition like the Port- 
land men; but we prefer to shoot and take our chances of de- 
feat and run the risk of criticism rather than keep out of sight. 

Hurwpurt, Sec’y. 


Independent New -York Schuetzen Corps. 


FirTEEX members assembled at headquarters, 159 West Twenty- 
third street, Jan. 12, in competition for high scores. Particular 
interest centered in the race between Capt. Zimmerman, R, Gute 
and Geo. Ludwig for the honor of first place. Capt. Zimmerman 
finally won out by a margin of 3 points. Scores follow: Gus 
Zimmerman 244, 247; R. Gute 244, 244; Geo. Ludwig 243, 245; Lam. 
bert Schmidt 243, 242; A. Begerow 242, 241; F. Liegibel 238, 239; 
L. C. Hamerstein, Jr., 233, 235; Wm. Soll 233, 232; J. Facklamm 
228, 232; J. Schmid 230, 230; F. A. Young 226, 227; J. Bittschier 
229, 224; H. J. Behrens 207, 217; F. C. Halbe 206, 206; E. Gartner 
206, 206. 





= .@ 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


At headquarters, Tuesday, Jan. 10, the following scores were 
recorded: 

One hundred shots: A. Hubalek 2423, L. P. Hansen 2413, A. 
Begerow 2344, F. J. Herpers 2316, 

Fifty shots: C. Zettler, Jr., 1207, H. Fenwirth 1194, H. C. Zet- 
tler 1182, L. Maurer 1181, B. Zettler 1165. 


Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 











Fixtures. 


Jan. 20.—Middleton, N. Y.—All-day shoot of Mullerite Gun Club, 
on grounds of the Orange County Gun Club. Albert A. 
Schoverling and O. H. Brown, Mgrs. 

an. 25.—Freeport, L. I., Gun Club first annual tournament. 

an, 23-28.—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. 

an. 31-Feb. 2.—Taylor Tex.—Central Texas Handicap tournament. 
Cc. F. Gilstrap, Mgr. 

Feb. 6-9.—Houston, Tex.—Sen’s Grand Southern Handicap. Alf. 
Gardiner, Mgr. 7 

Feb. 11—Phillipsburg, N. J., Opposite’ Easton, Pa.—Alert Gun 
Club first annual tournament. Ed. F. Markley, Mgr. 

Feb. 13.—Concord, S. I.—All-day shoot of the Richmond Gun Club. 
A. A. Schoverling *y. , 

Feb. i8.—Newark, N. ].—Ali-day shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club. 

A. pchovetiiety, Mgr. 
Feb. 22.—Batavia, Ill., Gun Club tournament. Henry Hendrick- 


son, Mgr. 

Feb. 23 —Concord, S. I.—All-day shoot of the Richmond Gun 
Club. A. A. wasting, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Schenectady, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. V. Wall- 


burg, y- 
Feb. 22.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club’s eighth annual tour- 
eek J. Loughlin, Sec’y, 
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16-16.—Detroit, Mich.—Jacob Klein’s tournament on Rusch 

ma grounds, under ——. of Tri-State Automobile and 
ing Goods Association. 

Mash 0 - Kansas City, Mo.—Dickey Bird Gun Club six-day 


April 56.—Augusta, Ga.—The Interstate A iation’s _ to’ 
— a.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
men’ one auspices of the Augusta Gun Club. Chas. C. 


’ y- 
April 14.—Spring tournament of Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 
a nds of Wilmington Gun Club. 
April 18" Springteld, Mass., Shooting Club annual tournament. 
+h 4 tes, oer 
May 25.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Tourrament of the Pennsylvania State 
zn’s Association, under auspices of the Herron Hill 
un Club; $1,000 added to purses. uis Lautenstager, Sec’y. 
May 9$12.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 
May 9%12—Hastings, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-ninth annual tournament. Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y, 
May tne ideKses Pa.—Enterprise Gun Club 
a —McKeespo 'a.—Enterprise Gun ub tournament. 
Geo WwW Mains, Sec’y. 


May 30-31.—Washi on, D. C.—Analostan Gun Club two-day 
tournament; added. Miles Taylor, Sec’y, 222 F street, 


- W. 
May 31-June 1.—Vermillion—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 
June ~ 2/7, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 


Scott, Capt. 

June oe —snenapolia, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap target tournament; $1,000 added money. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y-Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 

July 4.—South Framingham, Mass.—Second annual team ‘shoot; 


in cash. 

July 12-13.—Menominee, Mich.—The Interstate Association’g tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 
W. W. McQueen, Sec’y. 

Aug. 2-4—Albert Lea, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club. 
N. E. Paterson, Sec’y. 


Oct. 12.—Fall tournament of the Delaware Trapshotoers’ League, 
on grounds of Dover Gun Club. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 











The South Framingham, Mass., Gun Club has claimed July 4 
as the date for its second annual team shoot. 
aw 
The Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club, through its Secretary, 
Mr. C. L. Kites, claims April 19 as the date of its spring tourna- 
ment, 
R 


The Secretary, Mr. A. A. Schoverling, writes us that the Rich- 
mend Gun Club, of Concord, S. I., will hold all-day shoots on Feb. 
18 and 22, 

e 


On Saturday of this week the Montclair, N. J., Gun Club will 
commence the series for the trophy of 1905. It is a sterling silver 
loving cup, to cost over $60. 


A live-bird shoot is announced for Jan. 26, at Easton, Pa., con- 
sisting of three events, one at 5 birds, $3; one at 20 birds, $15; 
winner to receive $20 in gold, and a miss-and-out, $2 entrance, 


The Secretary-Manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, announces that 
“the Interstate Association’s Grand American Handicap target 
tournament will be held at Indianapolis, Ind., June 27, 28, 29 and 
30, on the grounds of the Indianapolis Gun Club.” 

* 

Three teams contested in the five-man team championship race 
at Wellington, Mass., on Jan. 14. The conditions were 50 targets, 
25 known and 25 unknown angles. The scores were: Birch Brook 
Gun Club 190, Watertown Gun Club 182, Lowell Rod and Gun 
Club 180. 

R 


Capt. C. G. Blandford, of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club, writes 
us concerning the club’s 100-target misses-as-kills handicap, to be 
shot on Jan, 28: “The prize is a repeating shotgun. Members 
should note that entries for this event must be made before the 
first squad shoots. Competition begins at 2 o’clock.” 


As per a communication from the Secretary-Manager, Mr. 
Elmer E. Shaner, published elsewhere in our trap coluumns, it 
will be noted that Capt. A. W. Money and Mr. Edward Banks 
were elected to honorary membership in the Interstate Association, 
in recognition of services rendered during the many years they 
were representing the E. C. & Schultze Co. 

a 


The Secretary-Manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburg, Pa., 
announces officially tournaments as follows: ‘The Interstate 
Association has made arrangements to give a tournament at 
Augusta, Ga., April 5 and 6, under the auspices of the Augusta 
Gun Club; also to give one at Albert Lea, Minn., Aug. 2, 3 and 
4, under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club.” 


In the series of the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League, shot in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia last Saturday, there were contests 
as follows: Meadow Sprirgs defeated Highland, 182 to 179; Clear- 
view defeated North Camden, 190 to 170; Narberth defeated S. S. 
White Gun Club, 136 to 132; Hill Rod and Gun Club defeated 
Hillside, 149 to 147; Florists defeated Media, 190 to 183. 


ca 
The programme of the Mullerite Gun Club shoot, to be held 
at Middletown, N. Y., Jan. 20, provides four events, one at 10, 
two at 20, and one at 100 targets; entrance $1, $2 and $5. The 
latter event is shot in four strings of 25, and has eight merchan- 
dise prizes. Shooting begins at 10 o’clock. This club also an- 
nounces a shoot to be held on Feb. 18 at Newark, N. J. 


* 

The Secretary, Mr. F. K. Stelle, sent to us the following com- 
munication: “On Jan. 21, at 2 P. M., the Bound Brook, N. J. 
Gun Club will hold an afternoon shoot. The programme con- 
sists of five or six events; one for a silver loving cup, another for 
some merchandise, one for a gold scarfpin, one for a medal, one 
@ sweepstake, and one for club members for three cups. All 
visitors are welcome. First-class shells for sale at club house.” 


The Trenton, N. J., Shooting Association announces an all-day 


target shoot, to be held on Jan. 28, beginning at 10 o’clock. The — 


events will be 15 targets, from two sets of traps. Four prizes will 
be shot for, as follows: Parker hammerless gun, L. C. Smith 
hammerless gun, decorated toilet set, decorated umbrella stand. 
Lunch served on grounds. A deadmark shoot for poultry will 


be an event also. There will be a 200-target special prize for pro- 
sn 


fessionals. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Freeport, L. I., Gun Club, at their forthcoming tournament 
will offer several merchandise prizes. Three were donated by Mr. 
Geo. A. Barker, as follows: A silver loving cup, an oak gun 
cabinet, a copper shell box. The club house will be enlarged to 
twice its size, so that the accommodations will correspond ac- 
cordingly. Mr. F. C. Willis, the Treasurer, informs us that the 
conditions governing the competition for these prizes will he ex- 
plained on the day of the shoot, Jan. 25. 


a 

A correspondent informs us that a meeting of the Delaware 
Trapshooters’ League was held at the café of A. L. Ainscow, 
Wilmington, Del., Jan. 12. . Dates and places were selected for 
holding the two tournaments during the year. The spring tourna- 
ment will be held at the grounds of the Wilmington Club on 
April 14, while the fall tournament will be held at the grounds 
of the Dover Club on Oct. 12. The clubs represented at the meet- 
ing last night were Wawaset, Claymont, Dover, Wilmington, 
Blue Ball, and Middletown. In the absence of the President, Dr. 
W. E. Barnard, Mr. James J. Skelly presided. 


The Freeport, L. I., Gun Club has issued the programme for 
its first annual midwinter tournament, Jan. 25. It prefaces it 
with a cordial greeting and invitation to the friends of the club, 
the trapshooters throughout the country, to attend. Twelve events 
are provided, two at 10, the remainder at 15 targets, $1, and $1.30 
entrance; totals, 170 targets, $15 entrance. Shooting begins at 
9:30. Targets, 2 cents, Rose system, 5, 3, 2, 1. Three average 
moneys. A fund of 25 per cent. from target receipts will be 
divided 40 per cent. to high professional, 40 per cent. to high 
amateur and 20 per cent. to low amateur. Ship guns and shells 
to the Treasurer, Mr. F. C. Willis. The President is Mr. T. 
B. Rider; Vice-President, F. E. Gildersleeve; A. D. Lott, Secre- 
tary; W. C. Ansel, Captain. 

R 


A keenly contested two-man team race was held at Wilming- 
ton, Del.. on the grounds of the Wawaset Gun Club, on Jan. 12. 
Messrs. Edward Banks and James T. Skelly were in friendly con- 
test arrayed against Messrs. Wm. M. Foord and Luther J. Squier. 
All are men of high renown, inasmuch as they cause the scorer 
to wear straight seams in the score board because of the suc- 
cessiveness of 1s which tlie scorer, event after event, scores re- 
peatedly in the same places. The weather conditions were un- 
favorable. Messrs. Banks and Skelly won by a score of 162 to 160. 
Mr. Foord scored 90 aid was high man. Considering the weather 
conditions 90 was a high class performance, yet there are some 
shooters who would be pleased to make an equal score in weather 
which had all the balmy delights of a June morning. However, 
it may be accepted as a demonstrated fact that the martial spirit 
of the defeated team will not be pacified till a return match is 
arranged. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. Salesmen Reunion. 


THE value of persénal intercourse in business affairs was never 
more clearly demonstrated than by the annual reunion of the sales- 
men of the Peters Cartridge Company, which was held at Cin- 
cinnati, Jan. 2-7. These representatives came from every section 
of the country and constitute a body of highly intelligent, pro- 
gressive men, experts alike on the subject of ammunition and in 
the science of salesmanship. They are, of course, almost continu- 
ally in correspondence with the office of the company, an alto- 
gether satisfactory means of communication ordinarily, but a 
week of intimate association with each other and with those who 
control their movements, supplies a generous stock of information 
and inspiration for the year’s work. 

The men began to arrive on Saturday, Dec. 31, but the formal 
programme started with the morning of Jan. 2. Conferences 
concerning the work of’individual salesmen were held during that 
day, and at 6 o’clock the annual roll call and supper took place 
at the Business Men’s Club. Every man answered to the call of 
his name, with the exception of Mr. Wallace R. Miller, who, to 
the regret of all, was detained at his home in Austin, Tex., owing 
to a recent attack of typhoid fever. It is needless to say that he 
was ofterr spoken of during the week, and that there was general 
gratification at the reports of his convalescence. 

Tuesday was occupied with conferences, and at 2 P. M., the 
president of the company, Mr. O. E. Peters, addressed the men 
concerning the results achieved in the year 1904, and giving gen- 
eral instructions with regard to the work of 1905. Tuesday even- 
ing at 6:30, the salesmen and officers of the company met at a 
smoker, where various phases of the business were discussed for 
the benefit of all concerned, until quite a late hour. 

On Wednesday evening the salesmen, together with a number 
of representatives from the jobbing trade, were the guests of the 
company at a theatre party. The attraction was the spectacular 
play “The Wizard of Oz,” which proved delightfully entertaining. 

As is the custom at these reunions, one day, Thursday, was 
devoted to a trip to the factories, located at King’s Mills, O., 
some twenty-five miles north of Cincinnati. The party divided 
into small groups and visited the various departments, one after 
the other, finding at each point many interesting processes to de- 
light the heart of the ammunition expert. The additions and 
extensions to the factories were carefully noted, and in the testing 
gallery demonstrations were made. An old-fashioned country 
dinner was served, at 1 o’clock, and after an hour or two spent 
at the traps, the party returned to Cincinnati in time for the 
annual banquet at 6:30. This proved to be a most enjoyable affair, 
and, in fact, the climax of the entire week. The tables were most 
artistically arranged, ‘and appropriate music was furnished by an 
instrumental quartet. The menu was as follows: 


Blue Points 





Celery Olives 
Cream of Celery 
Broiled Spanish Mackerel 
Maitre D’Hotel 
Pommes Julienne 
Punch Romaine 
Mignon Chasseur 
Lettuce and Tomato 
Tutti Frutti 
Roquefort and Brie : 
Demi Tasse : 
After the coffee Mr. O. E. Peters, acting as toastmaster, made 
a brief but most happy address, and then introduced Mr. G. M. 
Peters, who although called upon without preparation, made a 
speech so earnest and eloquent, so impressive in its definition of 
the company’s policy and high ideals, that all present were moved 
to the point of enthusiasm and the applause which followed his 
final words lasted some minutes. Then followed addresses by 
Mr. Keplinger, the vice-president; Mr. McKibben, secretary; Mr. 
Tuttle, treasurer; Mr. Keller, of the New York office; Mr. George 
King, of the manufacturing department; Mr, Maurice Kaufman, 
speaking on behalf of the salesmen, as well ‘as some very kind 
expressions ftom the jobbing representatives present. Mr. O. E. 


Peters at 11 o'clock announced that he had hoped to hear from 


Filet Petits Pois 


Crackers 
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many more of those at the board, but adjournment was necessary 
on account of the lateness of the hour. 

Friday the men assembled at the grounds of the Cincinnati 
Gun Club for some practice shooting and a team race. It was 
the intention to make up a race between the fat men and the 
lean men, but that plan had to be abandoned, owing to the fact 
that a majority of the shooters were found to be in the fat men’s 
class. However, two teams were chosen by Captain Dave Elliott 
and Captain Harry Kirby, twenty-five men each, the race being 
at 60 targets. Some very good shooting was done, although it 
must be said, owing to the good-natured but persistent bantering, 
some very poor records were also developed. At the end of the 
race, it was found that Captain Kirby’s team led the Dave Elliott 
team by a score of 991 to 897, but everybody had a good time, 
and there were no regrets. Friday evening and Saturday were 
used to finish up individual conferences and give final instruc 
tions for the immediate future, and the men dispersed to their 


various territories Saturday, very well satisfied with the week’s 
experience. 





Trap Around Reading. 


ReaDInG, Pa., Jan. 7.—The regular club shoot of the South End 
Gun Club, of this city, which was shot to-day, was won by W. W. 
Essig, with a score of 24 out of 25 targets. The scores follow: 

Club shoot, 25 targets: Miles 20, Ball 19, Matz 20, Yost 22, 
Eshelman 16, Farr 19, Gerhart 22, Shultz 20, Henry 14, Essick 24, 
Smith 18, Melcher 19. 

Lebanon, Pa., Jan. 5.—Frank C. Wright defeated Capt. Fred 
Ehrhorn, of the Keystone Gun Club, in a live-bird shoot by killing 
17 out of 20 birds, while Ehrhorn killed 16. Capt. George S. 
Trafford defeated William H. Bollman by killing 10 straight, Boll- 
man missing two of his quota. 

West Chester, Pa., Jan. 3—The target shoot held on the grounds 
of the West Chester Gun Club, with a silver tea set and tray as 
first prize in the 50-target event, the big event of the shoot, was 
well attended. The scores follow: Regester 43, Lee 41, Bennett 
39, Eachus 37, H. Beebe 35, Ferguson 35, Cardwell 34, Gill 32, 
Haines 32, Dale 30, D. Beebe 27. 

Mahanoy City, Pa., Jan. 9.—Richard Lovell, the local crack shot, 
and Elijah Ashton, of Green Ridge, have been matched to shoot 
a live-bird match on Jan. 21, at Stuartsville, for $75. 

Bloomsburg, Pa., Jan. 5.—An interesting sweepstake in which 
three were tied for first honors, was held by Berwick sportsmen 
yesterday afternoon. Five birds were shot at by each contestant, 
the conditions being 28yds. rise and 50yds. boundary. The scores: 
Davis 4, Miller 4, Bomboy 4, Henry 3, Schweppenhiser 2. 

A match shoot for a purse, between Ban Henry and C. W. Freas 
was won by Henry, who killed 7 straight, Freas missing his 
seventh bird. 

Ambler, Pa., Jan. 7.—The Ambler Gun Club held its annual 
handicap live-bird shoot at this place this morning, when creditable 
scores were made. Interstate rules governed the two events shot 
off, which resulted in the following scores: 

Ten-bird event: Detoc 10, Meehan 5, Achuff 8, Reed 7, Claymer 
6, Bray 5. 

Second event, 10 live birds: Detoc 9, Meehan 8, Achuff 8, 
Bramble 7, Claymer 7, Bray 6, Meyers 5. 

Hamburg, Pa., Jan. 7.—The annual shoot of the Pirate Chief 
Gun Club was held to-day on their grounds here. All previous 
records were broken, despite the misty condition of the weather. 
H. and J. Confer broke 84 and 82 targets respectively, out of a 
possible 100. The scores: 


Events: 123 465 6 7 8 910 Broke. 
BE ROMEES os veencssecswensvassee 5898910989 9 84 
MNS o:51 i008 ddig cecsdtauitne de 77656898 8 5 69 
ee eee 7668889675 69 
EEE Natencscchedeedcsdectcuas 757586678 8 67 

IN clans ccnineneacuasiekaa 7498 8 9 810 910 82 

CAE  iesdacrseurarnntencaces 4356910 6575 60 
MME Shccarpavencsdesecenatesens s+, Gs Teer €¢ 6 
MNEE icvadcusdkodcbatsodse $474 @ 827 tT 8 60 
NOD 2s ccretancnaveds wos S28 F 6.6 .2:0: eae 
SS naintin cwdcsnesewvacnudeeane so 246 66.3. . 
CN i acisacdecessaccncee 462366483. . 
ET ene a S @ 6 3°@ 4 Ai : 
EM i idadcccasdonpenusacaceae GiB as geree eer se een ee eee 
PRT axe cick sccdwkenccune oe xe sd. AON wo 8 4 eee 


Flourtown, Pa., Jan. 5.—The live-bird shoot for a purse of $100 
in gold, held on the Flourtown Gun Club grounds this afternoon, 
was a largely attended affair. The entries included well-known 
wing shots from Philadelphia and nearby points. Cloverdale, of : 
Chestnut Hill, shot high gun for the day, killing 16 birds straight. 
The best scores follow: : 

Ten-bird handicap shoot: Cloverdale 10, Detoc 9, Clymer 8, 
Green 7, Dull 7, Achuff, Shilling, Rotsell, Gate and Winkle 6 
each. 

Sweepstake, miss-and-out: Dull 8, Green 8, Winkle 8, Clover- 
dale 6, Detoc 5, Dull 4, Donohue 4. Duster. 


Five-Man Team Championship. 


Boston, Jan. 14.—The first competition for the five-man team 
championship cup was held on grounds of the Boston Shooting 
Association, at Wellington, Mass., this afternoon. There were 
twenty-seven shooters, who took part in the different events. 

The first leg for the cup was won by the Birch Brook Gun 
Club. Following are the team scores, 25 known and 25 unknown 
argles: 


Birch Brook Gun Club. 








’ Watertown Gun Club. 
Kirkwood .... 814 9 14—45 , ee 412 7 10—33 
eS eee 696 $30 Pe -» 815 7 15-45 
OE dake cads 810 7 10—35 Gokey ........ 611 413—-% 
| gaia 712 812-39 Philbrook ...5 6 7 10-28 
ee 8 13 10 10—41—190 Bartlett ...... 813 9 12—42—182 

Lowell Rod and Gun Club. 
EE Srecdccsacne 812 712-39 Rule ......... 4 3 12—37 
DO occas --- 6 8 7 9-80 Currier ...... 611 5 11—33—180 
Edwards . «--» 8138 713-41 

Other events: 

_ Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 
Ge av ddnes onkbvqsiviacccamaersdddeaa 01281383149 
OP inscciesccese sivcncdee civvecctoenss Oe 2 Be Ce 
ED. inhcuculenduCatsdcedeessleéundaa $.$ £62 $B. 
MMII o.oo chwaawcnecoatseweundoas 723 9H 62 8 8B 
IE Farad ede Sot wdsinn oe alanis wants 612814492 7 8 
INN Gees dlinisccch snnnits omancioasameueaes 4s 3°64 8°: & 
CRE? teacat~dahanincoddeteenbatiwdadte 6 8 310 710 8 
I. cia ccna tuabans wéeianait aaenaeddicn tie nm s:.¢ £ 2. 4 3 
RN abasdcstdeededcddenVecaesnateade 82723383131 74 
I Ge ciedudddncecccibadenwuaanaa - SBIBIB SSB 
CAE ancbadktese dbsnkd<odaninctbese 8 8 626 Be... 
NS 056s adndediecxncuminiedouiedas 2 2S Oe Be ee an 

MN gash ctie lattes thardvandindiedeit oe SS OF ae ee <0 
WE iho ca cnccesadmadeancdee Séughawene a FO 2 eae Se 
Mie dat cade Sd scudepviasatews ant amuaied ee = So oS Te 
MN Sc Skids copnasaciscanchacna a4 2 3-83 é 
DOGG. ostacves pancwbacasewendagensenue Boe SS eee aa «ac 
ER Re Se ECR SNe ‘TS? £2: £2 J 
MD, Hiddtodas - invercdodtiees rsbcergice 63'S BB: Ewe: cc 
EE Stns oceSeucseucucnasgutecaanacnne 6: £3 th’ a. 
Nas waixbasckoncsvdess Se 2 SS eS oe 
are cobboccecedégddse” “OS Ee OE Ee Ow ka! cated 
ER re eer rer > ae J eee 

DOD atnccedencageteesscsssbeeksnenii i MPU w Oe S50 oe .be,,0n 
Eo Tents cnn icav ards aendadees sh ten gt A gre 6 eat oe 
Stewart .....0.... cctoctastctbsede 7 UO “ce 6s $M Se ee ee 
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WESTERN TRAP. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cixcrnwat1, O.—A few of the Peters Cartridge Company’s boys 
were in town this week, and of course put in a pert of their time 
at the club. A team match at 100 targets was shot the first of 
the week, the Kirby team winning by a score of 416 to 401, Don 
Minto seems to have got back to his one-time form again, and 
was high man with a score of 91. Gambell. second with 89, The 
match was shot in strings of 20, and but one straight was made, 
Seymour smashing all of his first 20, 

Team match, 100 targets: 

Gambeil’s Team. 





Kirby’s Team. 

Targets: 2u 20 20 20 20 Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 
Gambeil 19 17171917— 89 Kirby .. 18 15 18 17 14— 82 
Storr 17 16 17 18 19— 87 Wheeler 17 14 16 17 14— 78 
Hardy 15 141813 17— 77 Seymour 20 19 16 18 a 88 - 
French 13 13 12 1518— 71 Don Minto.. 19 17 19 19 17— 91 
Davies 16 16 15 15 15— 77 Carter ....... 16 14 14 15 ie 77 





80 76 79 80 86 “401 

Saturday, Jan. 14, was a typical winter day, clear and cold. The 
attendance was not quite up to the mark, only fourteen taking 
part in the cash prize event, and five of these not shooting in 
competition. The light was not very good, but an absence of 
wind .made the conditions fair, and some good scores were made. 
Harig was high man of those who shot in competition, tying with 
Trimble on 46. Hesser second with 45. C. O. Le Compte, a trade 
representative, was present and tied with Don Minto for fourth 
place on 42. Williams was not in his usual form, and finished-out 


of place. In this contest the shooters are divided into three 
classes, there being prizes in each class, $20, $17, $15, $12, $9 
and $7. Two more siwsots decide the winners. Ackley still con- 


tinues to improve, and we hope to see him at the grounds before 
leng. Supt. Gambeil’s son Lutie is much better and will be 
about once more very soon. Jay Bee is sick and confined to the 
house. It is feared he will be unable to attend the club dinner 
on the 26th. Several matches were shot to-day, but the boys did 
little practice shooting. 

Cash prize shoot, 50 targets, distance handicap: Harig (18) 46, 
*“Irimble (16) 46, Hesser (16) 45, *Gambell (16) 44, *Don Minto 
(16) 42, *le Compte (16) 42, Bullerdick (18) 41, Pohlar (18) 38, 
Pfiefier (17) 38, H. Sunderbruch (19) 36, Peters (18) 36, *Carter 


(16) 36, Falk (17) 35, Wishams (18) 34. 


*Did not compete. 

Match at 26 targets, four high men out: Gambell 22, Peters 23, 
Harig 22, Le Compte 22, Hardy 21, Hesser 20, Carter 20, Buller- 
dick 16. 

Match, 50 targets, four high men out: Harig 47, Bullerdick 45, 
Hardy 45, Le Compte 43, Gambell 42, Carter 40, Williams 36, 
Hesser 35, Peters 35. 

Match, 25 targets, three high men out: Gambell 23, Harig 23, 
Le Compte 22, Hardy 21, Peters 20, Hesser 18. 


Dayton Gun Club Annual Meeting. 


The Dayton, O., Gun Club held its first annual meeting at the 
Phillips House on the evening of Jan. 12, and almost every 
member of the club was in attendance. At the business meeting 
many plans for the advancement of the club, and the improve- 
ment of ithe grounds were discussed, but no definite action was 
taken on the difierent matters. The officers elected were: John 
L. Theobald, President; Zenas Craig, Vice-President; O. H. 
Bailey, Secretary; J. M. Curphey, Treasurer. Executive Com- 
mittee: A. F. Kempert, H. M. Carr, Charles Sander, 

At the close of the business session a banquet was served to 
the members and guests.. Messrs. C. O. Le Compte and Ralph 
Trimble, trade representatives, were guests of honor, and both 
responded happily when called upon informally for toasts. Many 
toasts were given and responded to by those present, and the 
affair was a great success in every way. Bonasa. 


In Other Places. 


The Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club shoot, which began on Tuesday 
last promised to be the best of its kind ever held on the soil of 
the mother country. Besides the $1200 in prizes, the Canadian 
Handicap will be held, and many Americans will be present to 
mingle with the great cracks of Canada. 

The Linden, ia., Gun Club will hold a tournament Jan. 24 and 
25. It is reported that C. W. Budd, H. R. Patterson, F. S. 
Whitney and D. Y. French, all of Des Moines, Ia., will be 
present. 

It has been given out by the Downs, Ia., Gun Club that on 
Jan. 26 and 27 its members will entertain all visitors who are 
shotgun enthusiasts with a gathering -at the target grounds. 

There is little of the “cold-bloodedness” connected with the 
Coldbrook Gun Club, as on last Wednesday evening a large 
number met at the home of Mrs. Pearl, at Monmouth, IIl., and 
sat down to a three-course dinner. There were decoration and 
music, which were much enjoyed. This was the outcome of 
choosing sides and holding a team rabbit hunt, and the bunnies 
suffered to the extent that there are 150 less cottontails in the 
Illinois cornfields than formerly. 

Thirteen crack men took part in a shoot at Broadhead, Wis., 
last Monday. Though the wind was strong and facing the shoot- 
ers, the scores were good. Dr. Chase, of Madison, was high man 
with 36 out of 41. Louis Dodge, of Monroe, came second with 
35, and Fred Koel, of Albany, third. 

Shooting is on the increase at Johnstown, O., as twenty-seven 
shooters in attendance are a “whole lot.” 

Business of importance was scheduled for the meeting of the 
Cumberland Gun Club, of Daverport, la., for their Tuesday even- 
ing meeting. All Western trapshots should keep an eye on the 
dates that this club fixes, for their opening shoot, to be held on 
their new grounds, 

The annual meeting of the South Side Gun Club, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., was held in this week, Wednesday, at which officers were 
to be elected—particulars in next issue. 

A shoot was anncunced for Friday of this week at Worthing- 
ton, Minn. Results later. 

Robert Dye, Roy Harris and Frank McKeon, of Clive, Ia., 
were the committee in charge of the late shoot held by the gun 
club. 

The shooters in L[linois, Indiana and other Central States 
should take note that in many of the towns in Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Canada, the gun clubs hold their regular weekly shoots 
during the winter. 

Those well-kown Buckeye shooters, Heikes, Rike and Wray, 
tcok part in a turkey shoot last Saturday, held out in the adjoin- 
ing township, and report has it that Heikes had turkeys “to 
burn.” 

Reports at the annual Pentwater, Mich., shoot were: C. F. 
Lewis 174, Henry Reed 172, M. D. Girard 164, S. T. Collins 149, 
Elmer Stanhope 145, Bert Jefiries 138, W. J. Sloan 135, Ely Lewis 
130, Matt Sloan 124, A. F. Wickham 118. 

That the Cleveland, O., Gun Club will have a prosperous year is 





assured when it starts off the first shoot of ten with $260 in prizes 
for high and low guns. A full attendance is desired, as to be a 
participant in the prize distribution a shooter must have par- 
ticipated in seven of the ten shoots scheduled. 

A bit of news from Sulphur Hill, Ind.,-relates that the Geneva 
Gua Club held a shooting match last Saturday, and many good 
scores were made, but the item was minus -the scores. 

George Mosen, of Sandy Run, -Pa.,.won the first prize at the 
suoot held at Hazelton, Pa., on last Monday. 

Theré is no doubt shooting at many gun club grounds ‘way out 
in Kansas that is unknown to the outside ‘world caused by the 
backwardness of those interested to furnish reports for the sport- 
ing press. Here is a new one, though. Last Thursday, the Cul- 
lison, Kan., target “‘busters” entertained the Pratt “boys” with a 
target shoot. Scores: C. A. Hopper 68 out of 80; H. Jenkins 
60, 70; Pedigo 44, 60; Look 19, 40; Balfour 4, 20; Babbitt 62, 70; 
Ed Jenkins 54, 70; Springer 31, 40; J. C. Jones 19, 30; J. K. 
Cochran 13, 30; Shaw 10, 20; Oscar Roll 4, 10; Mr. Hopper made 
the best scores. 

The Northwestern shooters, especially the experts, are busy 
with preparations for their trip to Texas, where the three big 
shoots are to be held. 

Hutchinson, Kan., Jan. 9.—The first shoot for the 1906 season 
was held here yesterday at the park. There will be something 
doing all the year, asa fine loving cup is up. On this day it was 
O. H. Guy who was able to “guy” the others, as his 41 out of 50 
was the topmost score. Billy Allen got left.in this event, though 
he won out the high average for the day by one target. The low 
scores are accounted for on account of the hard targets, which 
were unreasonable, being about a T5yd. fall. Coupled with a 
strong wind from behind, any one must know there was some 
strain on the “‘choke-bores.” W. H. Peck made 38, Chas.. Rankin 
37, Van Kuren 32, Willard 31, Shumway 25. Mr. Rankin has 
challenged Guy for a try for the cup. They will shoot in two 
weeks, Regular club shoot in February. 

The Linden, Ia., Gun Club tournament will be a handicap, from 
16 to 20yds. There will be events open to all. On the second 
day will occur the Guthrie-Dallas county championship. Prizes 
will be awarded the highest averages, and the Sargent system of 
trapping will be used. J. W. Burnham will attend to shooters’ 
wants, with old Chas. W. Budd as assistant, while Fred Whitney 
will be in the office. 

Mr. Lewis Dodge, of Monroe, Wis., wishes it understood by 
the Western shooters that there will be a pigeon shoot on the 
club grounds on Feb, 22. 

George O. Harriss, secretary of the South Dakota Sportsmen’s 
Association, is out with the claim that the next State tournament 
will be held at Vermillion on May 31, and June 1 and 2 

G. A. Mann, of Hastings, Neb., writes that the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting and the tournament of the Nebraska State Sports- 
men’s Association will be held May 9, 10, 11 and 12. 


Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 


Meadow Springs—Highland. 

On the grounds of the Meadow Springs Gun Club, Jan. 14, 
Meadow Springs defeated the Highland Gun Club by a score of 
182 to 179. A cold, stiff wind was a severe weather condition 
against the shooters. 

Team match, 26 targets per man, ten men to a team: 








Meadow Springs. Highland. 
BED cunkuscovsveccose A Ballentine.............- 22 
Franklin .....e.seseeeeseead T Ballentine .............18 
Rabasts sqecvcecosvcccccctele rrr +13 
ae oe ee opnbeesnenneesece 21 
BIER a vccccccccccccces cooks MEE ccccccccccccccccccce +20 
° Oa 16 
° BROOME cecvaccvectencencss 16 
‘ Pinkerton .......... ee | | 
M Wentz . 





Dalton 
Club event, 25 targets, handicap added to ‘score: 





Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
Clete cinkocnaonak 6 20 2 *J McKane....... 0 8 
Watson --10 16 2 *Garrett .........0 128 18 
SEE ~sseseses Se ee aa . Bs 
*Elliott 2:18: 2 SEROUS: nb sscvens 9 »- 2B 
Heathcote . st ne *Galbraith .......0 18 18 
TE sesnsete 10 14 & EES wopensees we oe 
Martin ..... > a Ee REE svsonsens te” OO 
Chandler > « SB Bash ... @- Be BW 
GENER. oscbee 0 2 2 a 6 9 16 
Mardin om 2a ackson .. —. & 
Bee: woos ‘np 8 V right . - 10 3 183 
Henry ... 0 am 2 G Dill .. ss 7 9 
*Ringgold 0 2a a2 ee ae ee 
Warner ... "20° 21 21 *H McKane ......0 7 7 
2 0 20 2 Kaullman ...... - 0 6 6 


*Visitors. 
Clearview—North Camden. 
On the grounds of the North Camden Gun Club, Jan. 14, the 


Clearview team was victorious over the Camden team by a score 
of 190 to 170. The cold weather impaired the competition. The 


scores: 

North Camden. Clearview. 
THOM cccccccccccccocvcese 21 EBay c.csivecneusces eee 
SerPhOR  oé0ccceccccvesesss 19 SREP naosee pbenepvecs ovncene 
RAY sescccoconecerccevcncce 13 DBVESOR 20cccoveveceee seed 
Fleming ........ccccsccees 15 CUNO “in sccsevescos ocued 
ee eee Pivhanetuasnen 18 ee ee. 16 
PHGRE =: cccccwccccssvccccsese 17 DED awvcsvceccnsenes eos 
Cavalier ...cccsccccessoess 13 Huber .......... nephenssenl 
Wicks ...ccccccccccccceces = io eSbpeneebenssceas oo02 
Gartigwes ..cccsccccvccovse eer eee 
SAVER ce censsesece pnabasbee 17-170 Sibole ppisoesbew pubsteens --17—190 


Sweepstakes were shot as follows: 

Event No. 1, 26 targets: Pratt 23,, Reifsnyder 13, Buckwalter 
24, Springer 17, Daveson 20, Silver 18. 

Event No. 2, 15 targets: Sibole 13, Daveson 14, Bilhartz 11, 
Fisher 10, J. Edwards 9, Huber ll. - 

Event No. 3, 15 targets: Colton 9, Downs 11, Pratt 11, Charl- 
ton 11, Reifsnyder 12, Weimer 7. 

Event No. 4, 15 targets: McAfee 9, Fisher 9, Huber 13, Bil- 
hartz 9, Sibole 9, Wicks 7. 

Event No. 5, 15 targets: Buckwalter 15, Ludwig 10, Charlton 10, 
Stratton 6, Grant 10. 

Event No. 6, 15 targets: Ray 10, Fleming 12, Leicht 9, Dyer 9, 
Cavilier 18, A. Sharp 10, Tilton 13. 


‘ Narberth—S. S. White. 


On the Belmont track the Narberth Gun Club team defeated 
the S. S. White Gun Club team by a score of 136 to 132. 


meen S. S. White. 

Sharp ...ceceseeceeeeeesees 21 Newcomb ........... evenssee 
Davis ........cecceeseeeeesl8 Bremizer .......0+ssseeeee0]6 
Duffield ......... eseesoente Dr Cotting ..........+0..16 
OE 1c octheokwe potest 17 Byer ...ccccccccccsccccccoel 
og aobonocceshe --16 Fontaine . ...... ee 
Bumgess ....... ecevesestoune a covsevcccopecccesccecks 
McClellan ......seeeeeeeeeLh Saeccceceeccecccvccse 


Bempheiee - veosencenieheer a 
Alkcer ..ccccccccscoccccecce evecececcscccccess 


Appleton ....cccceccceeees CUBE Parry .....c0eceeveceeseee LOIS 
The open sweepstake events were at 10 targets, and- scored as 
follows: 


EEIREEM. covcocevecscsonselh 
Can 


° ° —- ee 


First event: Barker 7, Henderson 6, Fontaine 6, Brenizer 6, 
Beyer 4, Dr. Cotting 4, Parry 4, Hand 8, Hinkson 3, Harris 3, 
Dill 1 

Second event: Newcomb 9, Sharp 8, Brenizer 7, Hawkins 8, 
Cantrell 6, Davis 6, Halberstadt 5, Dillon 5, Hinkson 4, Alker 3. 

Third event: Newcomb 8, Hand 8, Dr. Cotting 8, Henderson 8, 
Hawkins 7, Humphries 6, Stahr 6, Beyer 6, Ott 4, Dill: 3, Fon- 
taine 3. 

Fourth event: Hawkins 9, Halberstadt 8, Duffield 7, Beecher 7, 
Alker 7, Dillon 6, Fontaine 5, Hand 6, Appleton 5, Ott 4 

Fifth event: Hawkins 10, Henderson 9, Beecher 7, Dr. Cotting 
7, Hinkson 6, Brenizer 6, Heite 5, Janes 4, Burgess 4, Cantrell 4, 


Jackson 2. 
Hill Rod and Gun Club—Hil'sides. 
The Hill Rod and Gun Club defeated the Hillside Gun Club 
at Hill Crest, 149 to 147. 


Hillside. Hill Rod and Gun ae 

Larent McDowell 
Haywood Cassidy .... 
M Bisbing . Ta. cone 
Parson Birney 
R Bisbing Samsel .. 

wson Miller .... 
Clark .. on SE. noeee 
Aiman ...... outa on & & 
*Hillside R & 
*Hillside 447 *H R& @ 





*Absent members, 
F ‘orists—Media. 
At Media, Pa., Jam. 14, the Florists’ Gun Club defeated the 


Media Gun Club by a score of 190 to 183. The scores in detail 
follows: 


Florists’. Media. 

iT ¢ctpeknuainsinnensnkee 20 OGRE wosweseoesvevces one 
MIT ne) deacon shsenbhes 10 Dat. neeesahonsepinseneumnn 16 
MEMES scnvhipscwke soewhba 19 VOTE mc ccgdveccede ebepdns ae 
DEE «inadeSonentSbobacseat 20 ET °- esvetentses coscoene 
PD  ccasckiankcons ote 19 Pennington ........sececes20 
BE: snénchsovese epescbsa 23 LEP. achuneosbiss esoscvegele 
i ST osersapesesones 20 Williamson ...... oeosocele 
Huttonbock ..... Seccdeves 1 EEO iccitocees Sobodeds 18 

ni bedecosseccorses 19 PEE: sapecesicres sonctae 
PF Me echsctuaxevcaeed nD MEE on shostnendnones +++ -20—-183 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


North River Gun Club. 
Epcewater, N. J., Jan. 14—Event 9 was for a silver trophy, 
and it was won by Mr. C. E, Eickhoff. 


Events: L282@4#@862 7493 @ 

Targets: 10 15 15 10 15 15 10 10 2 10 
DT iieiinniocbyenbankh sone 8suvuBsBRO 8s. B SS 
ID : Sascadsnweeneveosse - ee Ee ee Ee se se. ea: a 
DE wsduasubipwessensseve’ oe bb cs) ae ae oe ee 
Gusshell ..... lsabestees iene 6B 72 3 46 42.2 -s 
ABs ccoccccccccpccccccvcccces 4 nm £2£@pe 7-8 .7 
DEE  neevercaetesse 8 ll 12 913149 6 2 6 
i cenesenent 7HRBHCHwHM I C6 B.? 
Bachrack = ££ 23 8.6532 @ 
Copeland ... 7 11 10 6 a 10 8 6 18 7 
Sherman 6 12210 6 1 5 20 8 





Jas. R. "edaeaans, Sec’y. 
Montclair Gun Club. { 
Montclair, N. J., Jan. 14.—Nine men shot through some six 
events to-day. In the gold medal event, Messrs. Babcock, Batten, 
Winslow and Moffatt qualified by breaking 7 straight in a certain 
specified 25. In event No, 4 Messrs, Winslow, Kendall and Bab- 

cock tied for a box of shells. 
On ‘next Saturday the club will begin shooting for the 1906 


trophy, a sterling silver loving cup, to cost over $60. 

Events: 1234656 Events: 123466 

Targets: 25 10 25 25 25 25 «= Targets: 25 10 25 25 26 26 
P Cockefair..... 19 719182021 C W = Kendall.. - 8 17 19 23 17 
W_T Wallace.. 8 2121317 9 E Winslow..... . § 1719 19 .. 
C Babcock...... 20 41919. W Glaister... .. .. 20 18 16 18 
Geo Batten..... 12 8 16 15 21 i8 W Moffett... 17 17 19 17 
W I Soverel... 13 415...... Epwarp WiNstow, Sec’y. 


Cleve and Gan Ci.b. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Great preparations are being made by the mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Gun Club for target shooting next season. 
The membership for the past season has shown a wonderful in- 
crease, ninety-five new members being added to the rolls, so that 
now there are 225 members. 

The club held a banquet at the Euclid Hotel, Jan. 10, at which 
fully fifty members of the organization were present. Plans for 
improving the club, to make it more attractive for the members 
were discussed, and an effort will now be made to increase the 
membership to 300. 

It was shown that the club has one of the finest shooting parks 
in the country, forty acres being acquired for the sport, repre. 
senting, with the equipment, an investment of $12,000. 

After an elaborate banquet, officers were chosen, as follows: 
F. G. Hogen, President; W. C. Talmage, Vice-President; A. M. 
Allyn, Secretary; S. C. Payne, Treasurer; F. H. Wallace, Financial 
Secretary and Manager; C. E. Doolittle, Captain. F. W. Judd 
and R. C. Hopkins were elected to the Board of Directors. 

President Hogen acted as toastmaster, and toasts were re 
sponded to by City Engineer W. J. Carter, who is a member of 
the Recreation Club, and Messrs. Beers and O'Dell, other guests 
of the club, besides Paul North, of the Ohio Fish and Game 
Commission, and several others. Mr. North seemed to disap- 
prove of the present system of hunting down violators of the fish 
and game laws, and hinted that some changes should be made. 

A team of ten men will go to Akron next month to defend the 
trophy, which has been twice won by Cleveland. Should Cleve- 
land win again, the trophy will become the property of the Cleve- 
land Gun Club. A. M. Attyn, Sec’y. 


Skelly and Banks—Squier and Foord. 

Witmincton, Del.—In a two-man team race, Messrs. J. ‘T. 
Skelly and Edward Banks against Messrs. W. M. Foord and 
Luther J. Squier, on the grounds of the Wawaset Gun Club, on 
Jan. 12, Messrs. Banks and Skelly were victorious by two targets. 
The team scores were 162 to 160. The weather conditions were 
quite unfavorable, the weather was cold and the light and a 
strong wind being of the kind which detrimentally affect the 
shooting even of experts. 

The race was contested pluckily from start to finish. At the 
conclusion of the first string of 25, Banks and Skelly led by four 
targets; when 60 were shot, they led by three, and when 75 had 
been shot, their lead had been cut down to one target. Thus 
practically the race and victory hung on the doings of the con- 
testants in the last 25. Skelly lost his stride for a few moments 
on the home stretch, losing 7 out of the first 10, but pulled him- 
self together and made a strong finish. The skip, however, en- 
abled Messrs. Foord and Squier to take the lead, but Barks 
acted as wheel horse, scoring 23, and pulled the race out of a bad 
place into victory. Foord was high man, with 90,-an excellent 
performance, considering the conditions. A large number of 
spectators witnessed the race. Scores: 

Banks .......22 22 19 23—86 Foord ...... 20 24 25 21—90 





Skelly ......+-20 20 21 15—76—162 Squier ..... 18 19 17 16-70-1600 
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ON LONG ISLAND. Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Amackassin Gun Club. 
sll a ieitaad Marshall ........- 3 fn 14 Southworth ...... o 10 10 Niatig N ot ee ; 7 
Stephenson ...... ® 2h 36 . Demin. «0.cccnee 4 6 10 _Yonxers, N. Y.—The Amackassin Heights Gun Club, of 
ie Crescent Athletic Club. Palmer, Jr.......- 0. 12 FB Lockwood ....... 2 s 10 Yonkers, held its initial tournament, Jan. 2. It was well atten 
Well 4° 7 i Grinnell, Jr 1 8 9 ideri ; ome 
ra le handicaps which will govern the eighty-six shooters of the per eer considering the weather. Mr. T. H. Hasbrouck, of the home 
Crescent Athletic Club during January, follow: Bergen Beach Gun Club. — carried off the honors with five firsts and two seconds, and 
Targets: 25 15 Targets: 25 15 Bergen Beach, Brooklyn.—The shoot of the Bergen Beach Gun oa aa —- cup. Mr. J. Hyland, of the Ossining 
ee S x - ‘Be 1e Be Club, held on Jan. 10, was well attended. The last event was shot “Th > aren : 1 = oun nomen ‘ 
EP Beekar $8 Le Rg: PTY nthe switche. ‘The popstecty of thie: club's events, for practice, sass and Remdicapper, and was veryubere helping the club € 
H M Brigham........ 0 0 0 E°B Knowlton. 422 competition and wholesome enjoyment are rapidly growing in the pper, and was verywhere helping the club to 
GL Bie saccsessvecs S28) By eeeeciccess 22 4 gocd esteem of shooters. The scores: ake a success of its first shoot. 
: F T Bedford, Jr...... a4 3 = lot... a re Sines 133486789 No. 10 was a handicap, and handicaps apply to that event only. 
4 H A Bourne.......... 6 43 es Lott ... soos OR 8 Tar os 15 15 15 15 15 2% 15 15 20 The high average for professionals was won by Mr. J. A. R 
L R Boudon.......... 8 5 5 Me MOR caascccsce 6 3 3 —" 9 11 9 12 12 19 13 14 13 Elliott, 167 200. T 45 , ee F 
D C Bennett.......... 312 C E Lockwood....... 322 oe on Eat A ewes Oe aha enhNeai at 7 at te 3 ean fF 7 ‘lliott, 167 out of 200. The amateur high average was won by T. 
UW Wee ccnccccsce 8 6 & HH Morton.......... 744 Sohow ert 8767 6 12 9 6u Hasbrouck, 155 out of 200; second, J. Hyland, 139 out of 200. 
E G Babcock......... 7 45 W_W Marshall....... 5 3 3 Willis Pat senhe rent we esoweseennt 7 7101010 12 9 9 Buente- » 2 
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Trapshooters in the Field. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since leaving the firing-line as a professional shot, the last 
annual tournament and pow-pow of the Scatter Shoot Tribe 
which was held at West Baden during the summer just past, 
having marked my departure from the ranks, separation from the 
gang and the entering upon my duties as salesman. I have had 
a number of letters from the boys asking as to how I was pro-, 
gressing, weather or not I ever had any fun, etc.; and as these 
letters are entirely too numerous to reply to in detail, I have 
thought to crave your indulgence and use your columns to com- 
municate once more with the “bunch,” let ’em know that I was 
glad to hear from them and that the life of a salesman for a 
gun and ammunition company, while traveling in the South and 
West, can be, and is a very pleasant one, especially in the game 
season and if you know the right people. One little shooting 
trip in particular stands out in my memory as one long to be 


retained and treasured and, thinking the boys might want to 
hear it, will give it to you here. 
While calling upon my trade in Little Rock I was spending 


Martin, and was intro- 
Van 
Payne is some punkins as a 


a very pleasant hour with Mr. John H. 
duced to Mr. William B. 
county. Now this same William B. 
sportsman, and he must havc 
has just been elected as a Kepresentative to the next general 
Assembly of the State of Arkansas. itself is not 
prising, but when you know that brother Payne is a Republican 
and was the 
county and is one of the m that 
the next Legislature at Little Rock, why, 

It chanced that Brother Payne happened to mention the killing 
of a 22-pound gobbler in my hearing, n only describe 
my feelings at hearing this news, felt about like 
Tom Marshall and Fred Gilbert did out at Kansas City once, when 
Charlie Stevens dealt that is, 
the hands were showed down, and by which comparison I mean 
that I felt some glad. I that I felt, 
Payne invited me out to help him kill another, a 
than either Fred, 
found the hands were a tie. It is needless to say 
Payne’s invitation was accepted before he had 
away from it, and upon the following Thursday, which, by the 
way, was Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 24 last, I set out on my 
journey, a drive of about thirty-eight miles, and alone across a 
country I never knew However, Mr. Payne had 
given me ample instructions, and at about 5 o’clock P. M., I 
drove up to his door. was somewhat su 
prised, as knowing your Uncle Jim to be a tenderfoot, he thought 
the thirty-eight miles would bluff me. 
a shot at America’s 
game, made that thirty-eight appear to me like a walk 
around the block. I was quartered with Brother Jones, of the 
Jones House at Beebranch, and Brother Jones sure knows how 
to take care of a sportsman and his horse, etc. As my time was 
limited to two days, in which to hunt, Mr. Payne was down early 
the following morning, Friday, and we 
the Cataran Creek Bottoms, 
sport with the turkeys, and 
favorable for me to get a 
disposal. 

The morning was exceedingly dry 


Payne, of Beebranch, in Buren 


some friends in his county, as he 


This of sur- 


only man on that ticket elected to office in his 


four fre party holding seats in 


that’s different. 


and I ca 
when I say I 
each a flush before 


them royal 


may say, too, when Mr. 
great deal better 
they 
brother 


Tom or when the smoke cleared and 
that 


a chance to get 


was there. 


I think, privately, he 


But the chance of getting 


greatest game-bird and, I believe, wildest 


miles 


set out in my buggy for 
having 
thought 


where he had been some 


which locality he most 


shot in the limited time at my 


and the atmosphere full of 


smoke from forest fires raging in North Arkansas at that time, 
and, in consequence, at 8 o’clock, when we left the main road 
and drove out through some black-jack timber along a little 
used road to reach Cataran Creek, objects were not easily dis- 
tinguished at distances to exceed 100 to 150 yards. We had 
hardly gotten well away from the rvad and out into the timber, 





when Mr. Payne suddenly grabbed the linc nd, speaking 
cautiously, said: “I think I see something out there in the 
oaks.” He stopped, then drove along for a few feet, stopped 
and drove along again, all the while intently looking off to our 
right, and finally stopped and got out of the bug to: see 





better, but finally said, “I guess it was only squirrel on the 


ground; but I thought I saw a turkey sneal ng through the 
trees.” The light was so uncertain that it was impossible to say 
just what it was. While lighting a cigar, Mr. Payne suggested 


that I hand him a .32-20 rifle that I had in the bug as he 





wanted to try a shot before we got to the hunting gr and, 
if he could shoot it, he would use it instead of his shotgun. I 
neglected to say that about 100yds. to our right was a bare tree 


lap, which was the only obstruction, aside from the fog 
view of the open woods. Mr. Payne took a 
his pocket, walked down into the 1 


to a clear 
piece of paper from 
woods about 60 to 65yds 
ided him 
spot, I she 


and 
the .32. 


uld think 


fastened it upon a tree. Upon his return I haz 


All this time we had been at this particular 
Mr. 


some seven or cight minutes. Payne drey bead on this 





piece of paper, and at the crack of the rifle out from that bare 
tree-lap jumped about as pretty a specimen of a wild turkey 
gobbler as one would want to see. Imagine, bovs, how your 
Uncle Jim felt after driving thirty-eight miles to get a shot at 
a turkey, and, before the hunt was started, here was a “beaut” 


skirting around him at about 75 to S0yds. distant, while my gun 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


was reposing safely in its case in the bottom of the buggy, as 
we had two miles yet to go before reaching the hunting grounds. 

I have a friend who was once on his way to a pigeon shoot, and 
stopped over at a hotel in one of the large cities of the country. 
Following morning he carefully packed every pair of his trousers 
in his trunk and sent them to the depot without having taken 
the precaution to put on one pair or even to reserve one pair 


for that meritorious purpose. That’s how I felt, “ye scoffers.” 


‘There was no word I could think of at that particular time to 


fit the occasion. Brother Payne was in the meantime busily 
getting another cartridge into the rifle and took a running shot 
at this Mr. Turkey, distant about 100 to 125yds., and going so 
fast that he looked more like a boa constrictor than he did a 
turkey. At this Mr. Gobbler rose and sailed majestically off over 
the treetops toward Scroggins Creek Bottoms, about three-quarters 
of a mile to our left. Brother Payne recited a few measured 
sentences not often heard in meeting, and we wended our way 
to the Cataran Creek. This is how I didn’t kill the lone gobbler; 
but J did kill him a little later in the day, and in doing so I was 
some gratified. 

Going down to the creek bottom, to begin our hunt, Mr. 
Payne gave me a little history of this lone gobbler, which he 
well knew, and also a careful description of the country and how 
we would try to circumvent him. After carefully staking our 
steed and putting our belongings into the trees out of reach of 
the range cattle and razor-back hogs, the real hunt began. The 
forenoon was spent in a still-hunt, covering a portion of the 
Cataran Creek Bottoms below or to our southeast, also a care- 
ful return along Scroggins Creek, where it appeared that our 
lone gobbler had gone. While on this hunt, Mr. Payne gave 
a very slight exhibition of what he can do in the way of 
seductive calling for wild turkeys, but did a very little of this, 
as he knew this Mr. Gobbler of old and knew that he was just 
as liable to run the other way when called as to come toward the 
caller. 

Upon reaching Cataran Creek again and without having gotten 
a glimpse of our quarry, after which Brother Payne enjoyed a 
cigar, while your humble servant “made much medicine, accord- 
ing to the custom of the tribe of Okobojis,” and laid plans for 
the taking of Mr. Gobbler’s scalp. 

It was agreed that the tenacity that this turkey had exhibited 
in running around us that morning, and in flying to our left 
when shot at, instead of going away down to our right, as he 
should have done, according to all the laws of wild things, es- 
pecially as the dense timber along the Cataran Creek lay nearest 
in that direction, had, to a certain extent, tipped his hand. In 
other words, there was some reason why he insisted upon going 
in a certain direction in spite of his scare at us and, as Mr. 
Payne knew of a cornfield yet unharvested that lay just on the 
bank of Cataran Creek about a mile above us and almost 
due east of the point where we had flushed Mr. Gobbler, it was 
decided that this cornfield was his object. 

Knowing the country as he did his own dooryard, Brother 
Payne soon had me at the west edge of this cornfield, on the east 
side of Cataran Creek and right opposite where a little dry run 
opened up a gap in the mountain, which lay on the opposite 
bank. 

Here 
place Mr. 


east 


Brother Payne said: ‘‘Now, Jim, this looks like the 
Gobbler would just about cross over the east side of 
that mountain to get to the field, and if you will climb up that 
little dry run, I will go about a quarter of a mile further north, 
climb the mountain, and we will hunt back across it, taking the 
afternoon to hunt about a half-mile and will 
keep our respective distances. If I mistake not, you will meet 
that fellow Of this I am certain, for we did not 
find him in Scroggins Bottoms.” 

Slowly I climbed the mountain, keeping on the bare stones 
and, upon reaching the top, there lay the unmistakable signs of a 
cyclone having several years before uprooted all the tall timber, 
a tangled mass over the entire level top of the 
mountain. I also encountered a large, fat and saucy fox-squirrel, 
who ran up a stunted oak and defied me to pot him. As I 
was hunting turkey, I maintained my rule to let all smaller game 
pass unnoticed, which was a good thing. Proceeding slowly and 
with great care toward a fallen tree, against the upturned .roots 
of which I had decided to take a stand for a while, I must have 
consumed not less than fifteen minutes in going 100yds. All this 
time Mr. Gobbler was concealed in a tree-lap about 40yds to 
my left and about the same distance from the top of the bluff 
which I had climbed. It’s a cinch that he saw me the minute 
the top of my head showed over the mountain, and if he had 
run away I would never have seen him, on account of the tangled 
timber. Evidently the cornfield had such an attraction for him 
that he decided to let your Uncle walk out of gun shot on past 
him, and then he would sail off that mountain, like Jim Elliott 
going after a straight. However, he must have underestimated my 
distance, on account of the length of time I consumed in going 
toward my fallen tree, for I was just about 100yds. from the 
edge of the bluff when, “flop! flop!” I heard him get up be- 
hind me. I wheeled just in time to see what looked to me like 
the largest bird I had ever seen just skimming the top of some 
scrub oaks, going faster than Old Charlie Budd, says Frank 
Parmelee did when the jack rabbit got in his way, and he looked 


remainder of the 


coming across. 


which lay in 
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a quarter of a mile away. It was a long shot and a desperate 
chance; but I had not driven thirty-eight miles for this chance 
to point wrong, so, as Tom Marshall would say, I threw some- 
thing into that Mr. Turkey’s system, where it would do the most 
good, and down he came with a crash, like Hugh Clark raising 
the pot on a pair of aces. 

Thinking I might have by chance run into a flock, I got 
another shell into the right barrel, having reserved the left, else, 
as Fred Gilbert would say, would have knocked a little fine dust 
off his back with the second as he came down. Waiting about 
ten seconds, which seemed a week, for something to run or fly, 
and, as nothing showed up, I hollered. And when I say that I 
hollered, there are some of you who know just what that sounds 
like. There is a gentleman sportsman, Mr. J. Quincy Ward, of 
Paris, Ky., by gad, suh! who once essayed to yell a fox hunters’ 
carol against your Uncle Jim. He quit on the second round, and 
I will say, that had J. Quincy been listening, he probably would 
have heard the yell I cut loose on this occasion. It was sure 
some copious. Brother Payne soon hove in sight, coming through 
the bushes like a buck, and the first thing he said was, “‘What’s 
the matter, have you shot yourself?” Funny, how ridiculous 
things will come up under various circumstances, and I replied: 
“No; I have killed that gobbler, and if Ernie Tripp was here 
he could tell you a funny story.” 

When Brother Payne asked me why I had not gone to my 
prey, I told him that it was because I could not believe I had 
killed that turkey at the distance, and I wanted his word to 
prove it to me, so I had not moved out of my tracks since pulling 
the trigger. Upon going to the spot where he had fallen, we 
found him stone dead, and, I believe, he was dead before he 
struck the ground. The distance was Tlyds., and an ounce and a 
quarter of double Bs ahcad of three and one-half drams powder 
(smokeless) had doubled him up like a rag at that distance. He 
was the most beatiful bird I have ever seen anywhere, had a 
beard 14% inches in length, which, with his spurs, showed him 
to be not less than three years old, and he weighed on the scales 
21% pounds. Brother Payne dragged him out of the tree-lap 
and fairly gloated over the prize. I have at various times in my 
trapshooting career, when in that unusual form that an “in and 
outer” will get occasionally, won some honors and much of the 
plaudits of the audience that always accompany a good win at 
the traps; but I cannot now recall a moment in my career that 
gave me the pride that accompanied the killing of the lone 
gobbler of Pine Tree Mountain. 

Having driven so far for only a shot, and that shot having been 
successful, I was ready to go home, and declared to Brother 
Payne, that I was satisfied. I shouldered the gobbler, while he 
carried the guns, and when we left them at a native’s house on 
the other side of the mountain, while we went after our rig, the 
lady native said: ‘“‘We know that tuhky. He has been about 
heah for two yeahs, and in the spring there is a hen tukhy with 
him, but aftah that he goes always alone.” 

The drive of thirty-eight miles back to the railroad was with 
the lightest of spirits, as I had accomplished what I went after 
and, further than this, I had added one more sportsman noble- 
man to my list of friends, the Hon. W. B. Payne, of Van Buren 
county, Ark. With kindest regards to all the bunch and promis- 
ing—if Mr. Editor lets you see this—to regale you with a story 
of my good friend, Judge N. M. Williams, of the Indian Terri- 
tery, and his one-eyed dog Stag, I am, 

Yours truly, 
J. L. Heap. 





Analostan Gun Club. 


THE annual meeting of the Analostan Gun Club, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was held Jan. 12, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Burridge Wilson; Vice- 
President, Chas. S. Wilson; Treasurer, John Coleman; Secretary, 
Miles Taylor; Field Captain, Louis F. C. Heintz; Trustees, M. D. 
Hogen, W. R. Baker and W. H. Hunter. 

The club decided to hold a two days’ tournament on May 30 
and 31. Two hundred dollars in added money will be given, and 
in addition to the $200, $15 will be given to first and second high 
averages, $10 to the first and $5 to the second. 

The money will be divided on the percentage plan in 40, 30, 20 
and 10 per cent., and the events will be shot under the sliding 
handicap system. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Florida. 


Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Tue first, Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Jackson- 
ville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington by special train on Jan. 31. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman ac- 
cemmodations (one berth), and meals en route in both directions 
while traveling cn the special train, will be sold at the following 
rates: New York, $50; Trenton, $49; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore and Washington, $48; Pittsburg, $53, and at proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

Similar tours will be run Feb. 14 and 28. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information apply to ticket 
agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They ace noted for this wherever known, and that is 
almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Ger. Liberty & Schooi Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 

























Price, 50 cents. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. 
* My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 546 Broadway, New York. 





The cover bears the title 
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